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THE distinction between an event in history and the record of 
that event is clearly self-evident, and yet we are inclined, in many 
instances, to ignore it. Statements in the record 


THE which, from an external point of view, may have 
pong °F only an indirect connection with the events often 
REcoRD lose this connection in common use and are given 


a meaning which the earlier situation would not 
have allowed. The event itself which furnishes the basis for the 
statement in the record, if it is not minutely described, is soon 
forgotten; while the statements are, after a while, given a promi- 
nence they were never intended to possess. So important a 
position is assigned to the record that frequently we forget that 
there could have been no record if the event had not taken 
place. We may cite two very familiar examples. The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ was an event intended in the divine plan to 
represent certain fundamental truths in Christianity. As a matter 
of fact that resurrection formed the basis of certain possibilities 
in the case of each man who professes a faith in the Christ. 
If the account of the resurrection had been handed down by 
tradition without written form, and even if there had been 
varying traditions contradicting each other in details, would the 
event as a part of the divine plan have been any the less sig- 
nificant? Would these possibilities in the case of believers have 


been ruled out? It may be asserted, therefore, that without any 
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written record the fact of the resurrection would have accom- 
plished the same results, so far as without a written record the 
spread of Christianity could have been brought about. Again, not 
one in a hundred who reads the ninth chapter of Isaiah realizes 
the important historical event but for which this sermon of Isaiah 
would never have been preached. It was in connection with the 
invasion of Damascus and of the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali-. 
At this time when these tribes are suffering dishonor, the prophet 
speaks of a period in the future when “hey will be the first to be 
honored. Ina time of greatest darkness he preaches of light. 
In a time of deepest sorrow he preaches of a joy which can only 
be compared to that of those who distribute the booty. When 
the yoke of the oppressor has been placed upon a portion of the 
chosen people, he preaches of the breaking of that yoke. 
When war with all its terrors and horrors is upon them, he 
preaches of the destruction of all warlike implements. In con- 
trast with Tiglath-pileser, the tyrant, he preaches of the Prince 
of Peace. We see, therefore, that this most magnificent Mes- 
sianic passage is dependent for the time of its utterance, the 
form of its expression, and the essence of its meaning upon the 
invasion of the Assyrian king. Shall we think only of the words 
of the sermon and neglect to consider the striking event in 
Israelitish history with which the production stands thus closely 
connected? It must be clear that for any proper understanding 
of the record there must be an understanding of the event which 
lies back of the record; and, still further, that any supernatural 
or divine characteristic attributed to the record must be a char- 
acteristic also of the historical event out of which the record grew. 


_ Tuis brings us face to face with a question concerning Israel’s. 
history. Is this history in any sense peculiar? If not, how can 

the record be regarded as peculiar? If the plan of 
Tue Question God for the deliverance of men included, in its 
— working out, great and important events in the his- 

tory of a particular people, does this not give to 
these events a unique character? If the Psalms and prophecies 
were the outgrowth of individual experience and national 
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experience, are we not most of all indebted to these experi- 
ences, and do not these experiences stand by themselves, 
apart from other individual and national experiences? Grant- 
ing that the Holy Scriptures have had ina peculiar sense a divine 
origin, can we logically deny this same origin to the events 
which formed the very fabric of the record? Logically this 
seems to follow, but it is only fair to ask whether any evidence 
exists that this is true. But where may we expect to find such 
evidence? In answer it may be said, in the facts narrated; pro- 
vided, of course, we are sure that they are facts; in the: testi- 
mony of the writers, provided, of course, we are willing to accept 
the credibility of this testimony; in a comparison of Israelitish 
institutions with the institutions of other nations; in the present 
condition of the Jewish nation; and in the influences which have 
been wrought out as a result of the occurrence of these events. 
It is possible only to make the merest suggestion of the argu- 
ments which deserve consideration. 


TueE facts of Israelitish history, including those also of the 
first century of the Christian era, when collected and classified, 
furnish a group which is paralleled by no other 

pins oe group of facts in the world’s history. With the call 
HisToRY of Abraham, the life in Egypt, the work of Moses, 
Samuel and David; with the futile struggle for inde- 

pendent existence of northern and southern kingdoms—times 
which produced such men as Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel; with 
the foreign captivities and the return from the great captivity; with 
the continued struggle, religious and political, through the Greek 
and Syrian periods; with the coming of the Christ and the 
events of his ministry ; with the conversion of Paul and the results 
of his preaching; with all its strange and miraculous events 
which were ordered at the most critical periods in this long cycle 
of twenty centuries; with its unity and consistency from begin- 
ning to end as seen in the gradual growth and development of 
ideas, and in the prophetic declarations and in the fulfillment of 
prophecy ; with an idealism which fairly staggers even our own 
generation because of its sublimity and lofty character; brought 
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into close contact at different times with all the great civiliza- 
tions of antiquity, Ancient Babylonian, Hittite, Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Syrian, Assyrian, Later Babylonian, Persian, Greek 
and Roman; shaped to some extent by all, yet maintaining its 
independence of all—these facts and this history are so unique, 
have such significance, sustain so peculiar a relation to all other 
history, stand so apart, reveal so clearly a divine plan, that the 
student of history fails to find any adequate explanation unless 
he accepts the proposition that this history was divinely ordered 
in a sense in which no other history was so ordered. 


Tuat Israelitish history is unique ; that a nation was especially 
chosen by God from all the nations of the earth to do a work 
which should bless all the families of the earth; 
Te VALUE that “‘when the Most High gave to the nations their 
“OF ISRAELITISH 
Teonsonr inheritance, when he separated the children of men, 
he set the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the children of Israel;” that Israel was especially 
-guided in every step of national history ; that Jehovah compassed 
‘him about, instructed him, kept him as the apple of his eye; that 
‘disaster was the direct messenger of the God of all the earth to 
warn or punish his people; that prosperity was in the strictest 
‘sense the result of obedience to the divine command; that the 
neighboring nations were instruments in the hands of God for 
training Israel; that Israel was the son of God, one in whose 
tutelage God, the father, took special interest; that Israel was 
the spouse of God, his only wife; that Jehovah, not a national 
deity, but the creator of all the earth, the God of all the nations, 
was his guide, his rock and his redemer; that Israel’s God 
was on close and intimate terms with Israel’s leaders; that he 
gave specific direction as to events of political as well as 
religious character; that Israel’s legislation came direct from 
heaven; that Israel’s prophets spoke the exact word of God— 
all this, poets, prophets and sages declare repeatedly and emphat- 
ically. If these things are not true, Israel’s poets, prophets and 
sages were self-deceived, or gross deceivers. If a tenth part of 
this testimony is accepted, the doctrine of the divinely ordered 
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Israelitish history is established. Is the testimony consistent 
with evidence which may be gathered outside of the records? 
Does an examination of contemporaneous records from Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome confirm this testimony? The 
answer cannot be questioned. The more we learn of these 
ancient records, the more confirmed are we as to the reliability 
of the testimony of Scripture narratives. If Scripture testimony 
is consistent with itself and with the facts, and if outside testimony 
corroborates it, the case is settled. 


IsRAELITISH life includes many institutions. The life, as a 
matter of fact, was largely controlled by these institutions; they 
formed, at all events, an integral part of the life, 
Tue Evioence and as such are of special value in this connection. 
FURNISHED BY If we could believe as formerly that such institu- 
Institutions «tons as the Sabbath and circumcision were peculiar 
ano Traoitions to the Israelites, this might constitute an argument 
for their divine origin, and consequently for the 
supernatural character of Israelitish history. But we now know 
that these and other institutions were the common property of 
many nations. In not a few cases there is historical evidence of 
their existence centuries before the time of Abraham. Does this, 
then, go to prove the opposite of the proposition for which we 
are contending? By no means. The institution of sacrifice is 
most common among all ancient nations. There are many 
resemblances between the observances of the institution among 
the Hebrews and other ancient nations, and these go to prove a 
common origin. But when we make comparison, we find that 
dissimilarities in form and spirit and purpose exist, greater by far 
than any similarities. The same is true of circumcision, and 
of other institutions which might be mentioned. Instead of 
representing that which was degrading, it came to be the symbol 
of everything that was uplifting. In the comparison we find 
differences and similarities so great and of such a character that 
the only plausible hypothesis to be adopted is that the Israelitish 
nation, under the peculiar guidance of the Supreme Being, 
although inheriting these institutions, revealed them in a form 
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purified, modified, and even revolutionized by an influence 
directly divine. The same result follows a comparison of the 
pre-Abrahamic traditions of Israel with the corresponding tradi- 
tions of other nations. Israel, in common with these nations, 
had its stories of creation, the origin of sin, the beginning of 
civilization, the long-lived patriarchs, the deluge, the dispersion 
of nations. As we have shown before, the resemblances of 
Israel’s stories to the other stories are,so many and so great as 
to show a common origin; but the differences are far greater. 
What does this indicate? A differentiation which could only be 
the result of a supernatural influence, the same influence which 
guided the actions of the chosen nation. There are those, to be 
sure, who magnify the resemblances at the expense of the differ- 
ences, but any careful examination must, we think, lead to the 
conclusion that a hand other than human did this work. 


THE anomaly of all history is the modern Jew—hated, but 
feared; persecuted, but respected. ‘They are as distinct today as 
when they came out of Egypt or returned from 
pos tha Babylon. Roman, Goth, Spaniard, Italian, English- 
Topay man, all in turn, and church or state, separate or 
combined, have in vain exerted their cruelest 
ingenuity to extirpate them, or blend them beyond the: pos- 
sibility of recovery with the Gentiles.” ‘Empires have passed 
away as a shadow, leaving behind them only their names. They 
have perished and their places know them no more. But the 
Jews are still there, standing apart from all other races, as in the 
days of Jesus Christ, one distinct and unique family in the midst 
of the confusion of all others—rich, though a thousand times 
despoiled ; increasing in numbers and more united than ever 
though scattered by a tempest of eighteen centuries to the 
extremities of the globe." 

The Jew is at once an enigma and a miracle. What is the 
key to the enigma? the explanation of the miracle? the facts as 
recorded in the Old and New Testament. No other testimony 
is needed to corroborate the truth of these records, the argu- 

* The Argument for Christianity, pp. 237-239. 
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ment is capable of large expansion and direct application to the 
question at hand. One thing, at all events, seems clear. If the 
hand of God has touched in a peculiar way any nation in the 
progress of the world’s history, it is the nation of the Jews. 


“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” The test was given 
us long ago in Deuteronomy (18:22): ‘‘Whena prophet speaketh 
in the name of the Lorp, if the thing follow not, 
ps ve nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lorp 
és tn hath not spoken: the prophet hath spoken it pre- 
EVENTS sumptuously, thou shalt not be afraid of him.” The 
reverse of this is equally true. Submitted to this 
test, the events of Israelitish history, including the first century 
of the Christian era, show themselves to be worthy of the place 
to which we assign them, the place of supremacy, of peculiarity, 
of uniqueness, such uniqueness as may not be explained by any 
natural hypothesis. It is true that from the divine point of view, 
everything is natural, that, therefore, there is no dividing line 
between natural and supernatural; but it is also true that even 
from the point of view of God, there are different kinds of the 
“natural.” The events of Hebrew and Jewish history may not 
be compared with any others. They stand alone. God acted in 
them as he acted in no others. 


Why did he select Israel? In order, through Israel, to bring 

larger life, and larger thought to other nations. 

pind caving V2S_ the divine heart drawn more closely to Israel 

Dememnes than to other nations? No; but in order that all 

humanity might be delivered this plan was adopted. 

The same method in principle was adopted by Jesus, who 

selected twelve that through these his truth might be proclaimed 
abroad. Was he in this act guilty of any favoritism? 

The facts of Israelitish history speak for themselves; the 
method of the divine plan, as we dimly see it, was fundamen- 
tally sound; the results far more than justify the procedure. 
Israelitish history is in a peculiar sense divine. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AS AFFECTED BY MODERN SCHOLARSHIP." 


By THE REV. ProFEssoR CHARLES RUFUS Brown, D.D., 
Newton Theological Institution. 


Research has led to more adequate statements of truth—Methods of 
authors in the composition of the Old Testament books.—Timeliness of the 
messages of God contained in the Old Testament in (1) the historical books, 
(2) prophetic books.—Our attitude toward investigation. 

According to my understanding with the committee, I am 
not here to represent any side in a debate, but rather to share in 
the discussion of a topic of common interest in which each 
speaker sets forth such conclusions of modern scholars as he 
considers established facts. I do not see why there should be 
sides at all today. In regard to some of the results of modern 
scholarship we all may be perfectly agreed. 

At the time I accepted an invitation to deliver a brief address 
before the Baptist Congress, I did not know who were to take 
part in the discussion with me, and when I received a copy of the 
programme containing the names of the distinguished gentlemen 
who speak upon this subject, and reflected that my first really pub- 
lic address upon the theme was to be delivered in the presence of 
these veterans, I confess to an added increment of that humility 
which I could but feel in any case in approaching a subject of 
absorbing interest to the church and to the world in this year of 
grace 1894. I had an intimation indeed that Dr. Harper was to 
be one of the speakers ; and while Dr. Harper and I have had no 
particular understanding in the matter, I was encouraged by his 
unfailing friendliness to.me and by his uniform courtesy and 
breadth of mind to anticipate generous treatment from him, 
whether my view of the facts agreed with his or not. I am sure 
also that the other gentlemen who have done me the honor to 
place their words by mine would be equally ready to grant me 


* Read before the Baptist Congress at Detroit, Mich., November, 1894. 
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the same generous treatment, and for all the speakers I can only 
express my deep respect and my warm sympathy with them in our 
common toilsome and yet gracious journey in the search for ulti- 
mate facts in theology, and offer them that fraternal comrade- 
ship which I know they will be glad to accord to me. 
My general position is that of a non-partisan; or, if every 
scholar must be a partisan, it is that of a moderate conservative. 
That is to say, on this question of the results of modern scholar- 
ship upon the interpretation of the Old Testament, I am neither 
with those who maintain that modern scholarship has breught 
us no assured results, nor with those who accept unquestioningly 
the latest deliverances of modern scholars. I believe that there 
have been results positive, valuable, vital to theology, though less 
radical than some of the best scholars would claim. I do not 
believe that the old foundations are gone or are ever to go. I 
do believe that work has been done even on.the foundations, and 
that they are capable of supporting a better superstructure than 
has yet been erected over them. 

Let me begin by making a distinction. The question before 
us presupposes that the study of a generation and a century has 
not been devoted solely to the acquisition of past discoveries in 
the Old Testament field, but that, through investigations of the 
proper sort, fresh discoveries may be made, in the light of which 
we may prepare more adequate statements of Old Testament 
truth. The presentation of improved statements does not involve, 
however, the falsity of the formulas for which substitution has 
been made. Research, for the most part, results in clearer and 
more discriminating specifications of older truth, and, in my 
judgment, we can show our respect for the fathers and our appre- 
ciation of their services to theology in no other way so well as 
by the most searching examination of their positions, with the 
view to supplementing them at their weak points. It would 
surely be preposterous for any of us to deny that the Bible 
has far more of truth than all the scholars in the world have 
ever obtained from it, and all of us, therefore, should be humble 
and expectant searchers for fuller light upon its pages. I must 
remind you that we cannot ourselves choose the degree of light 
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that God shall bring to us, nor the particular channel through 
whom the light shall come. Some men who have made but slight 
advance in Christian faith may be very good critics of the text 
of Scripture and admirable interpreters of the letter of the Word, 
and these may bring new and valuable facts to the light of day. | 
In this way God has operated very often in the past to open up the 
treasures of his truth. He is likely to do the same again and again ; 
and if we say we will not listen to such and such a notion about 
the Bible because it is proclaimed by some higher critic whom 
we do not consider evangelical, we may thereby shut the door 
of our heart to some larger view of truth that God intended that 
we should receive. 

For many years the effort of scholars has been, particularly, 
to answer the question as to the part of man in the joint-author- 
ship of the books of the Old Testament, and just now interest in 
the question is shown among all classes of Bible students. It 
will be strange if this new interest in the human side of the 
Bible does not give us an exalted conception of the divine side 
of the Bible. Some of us are old enough to remember the time 
when the divine side of the personal Word, the Christ of God 
was emphasized to the exclusion of, or at any rate the obscura- 
tion of, his humanity. We are now in the trend of thought which 
lays the stress upon the human side of his adorable person; and 
we find thereby a nobler, because a more adequate and balanced 
view of his divinity. And this may be to us a picture anda 
prophecy of the means by which we may secure a richer view of 
the written Word of God. 

If a statement of the results of research is to be anything 
more than a catalogue of the same, attention must be confined 
to such broad principles as have been established, without enu- 
meration of details. And, therefore, I shall make a general affir- 
mation of certain principles that seem now either to be more clearly 
perceived, or more generally recognized than formerly, accom- 
panied with such illustrations as may serve to make definite the 
ideas of the paper. 

I. And, in the first place, modern scholars set forth with 
great plainness the methods of the authors in the composition of 
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the Old Testament books. A careful examination of the histor- 
ical books reveals the fact that the ancient historians were in the 
habit of transcribing their material directly from their sources 
and of making such additions of their own as were necessary to 
weld the extracts together and to adapt the whole to the purpose 
of the writer. The modern biographical method will illustrate © 
the ancient Hebrew custom. In recent times, biographers have 

sought to make the letters, addresses, and conversations of the 

subjects of their biographies tell their own story, and they now 

interject only such remarks as may help to bring out the life as 

a well-rounded whole. In this manner, as distinguished from 

that of the modern historian, who shapes the material from his 

sources in his own way, the Hebrew historians have left us their 

works in the form of compilations. You may see the working 

of this method in the clearest way by comparison of the books 

of Samuel and Kings on the one hand and of the Chronicles on 

the other. As is well known, the books of Samuel and Kings 

deal largely with the history of the kingdoms of Israel and 

Judah, and while there is a manifest desire to draw religious les- 

sons from the history, the political relations of the time are not 

neglected. The Chronicles, on the other hand, deal with the history 

of the dynasty of David and therefore after the division of the 

kingdom confine themselves to the history of Judah. Conse- 

quently we know little about the Northern kingdom from the 

books of Chronicles, and that little appears to be communicated 

for the sake of the information given respecting the fortunes of the 

Judean kings. In keeping with this idea, the history in Chron- 

icles is more largely that of the institutions of religion than of 

the state as such, such matters as the religious fidelity of the 

kings and their lapses, the priestly services, and the musical 

arrangements of the chief sanctuary receiving a large share of 

emphasis. 

The selections taken by the author of Kings from his sources 
are dovetailed by him and accompanied with remarks of his own. 
For example, he has furnished the names of some of his author- 
ities, also calculations of the chronology of the one kingdom 
according to dates of the other, and he has given his estimate of 
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the character of the several kings. And the work was enlarged 
after the first compiler had completed his task. This is shown 
by the fact that the book as a whole was written before the exile 
to Babylon, while additions were made to it after the fall of Jeru- 
salem. As an evidence of the punctilious fidelity of the author 


to the history, may be cited the fact that in 1 Kings 3:4-15 he 


has preserved the account of Solomon’s sacrifice to God at a 
high place and of his reception of the divine blessing there, 
though worship at high places was directly opposed to his own 
idea of proper service and that of his time, as is evident by his 
statement concerning several of the good kings, that his favorable 
estimate is to be modified by the circumstance that they per- 
mitted worship outside of Jerusalem. The fact is of course that 
these good kings worshiped God at the high places with a good 
conscience, but the compiler’s record of services, which in his day 
were considered contrary to true religion. furnishes strong proof 
of his fidelity as a historian. 

Similarly the author of Chronicles has written his great work. 
It is easy to show how the chronicler composed his book, because 
one of principal sources we have in the Bible, in the canonical books 
of Samuel and Kings. I have compared very carefully certain 
accounts of Chronicles and the parallels in Samuel and Kings 
and as a result of the examination I feel that we may say with 
positiveness : 

1) That the author has compiled his account from other docu- 
ments, taking such extracts as he wished, and that he has trans- 
posed a part of his material out of its original connection. 

2) That he has made slight changes in the material from his 
source or sources, has sometimes added and sometimes omitted 
words and phrases. 

3) That in the adaptation of material to the people of his time 
he has made changes of emphasis, and in various ways has inter- 
preted the events of the former time in their relation to the usages 
of his contemporaries. The reason for this we will consider later 
on. Now I would remind you simply of the changes of emphasis 
in this writer’s record of predictive utterances, of his introduc- 
tion of priestly and musical elements, and of his enlargements 
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of the accounts respecting numbers of persons and : other 
details. 

Let us now consider the canonical book of Jeremiah, which 
is really a biography of that prophet; and I will ask you to note 
in the first place the lack of chronological sequence in the book. 
If you will refer to chapter 21, you will find a message which 
was delivered through Jeremiah in the reign of Zedekiah, the last 
king of Judah, about 587 B.C. Inthe 24th chapter is a message 
from the year 596 or soon afterwards. In the 25th, one from 
604. Inthe 26th, a word from a still earlier date in the same 


reign. Again, chapters 27 and 28 place oracles of the prophet . 


in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, while chapter 36 con- 
tains a long account of events occurring in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
the second king before Zedekiah. Moreover, the preface of this 
book was written by a man who knew only a part of the work, 
for it applies to but thirty-eight or thirty-nine chapters of the 
book out of fifty-two in the edition which we have, and constrains 
us to judge that the book once circulated in parts. I think there 
is good order in the final compilation, but my particular theory 
about that is not in point just now. The work is plainly the 
result of growth, and the preface belongs to an intermediate stage 
in this growth. Indeed we are expressly told about the first 
two editions of Jeremiah’s sermons in chapter 36, where it is on 
record that he dictated to Baruch for entry upon a roll the sub- 
stance of his prophecies up to the year 604. This roll was 
destroyed, we are informed, and Jeremiah dictated a second 
edition of the same, a repetition of the first matter with additions. 

It is asserted by many biblical scholars that the evidences of 
compilation in the Pentateuch are just as numerous and just as 
weighty as in any of the books of the Old Testament, and that 
the marks of editorial hands are as plain, and they point out 
duplicate accounts in which similar material is presented with 
different phraseology and method of representation. These 
duplicates appear to occur throughout the first six books of the 
Bible. We will take time to examine only two of them: 

The passage Ex. 3:1-6:1 presents the call and commission 
of Moses, his complaint that the people will not be willing to 
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listen to him, the appointment of Aaron as spokesman with the 
people (3:16; 4:1,16), and three signs which are to be wrought 
for the satisfaction of the people. Moses and Aaron succeed in 
satisfying the people (4:30, 31), but Pharaoh refuses to release 
them (chap. 5), and Jehovah assures Moses that he will so 
work upon Pharaoh as to induce him to send the people out of 
his land (6:1). This account is continued from the 14th verse 
of the 7th chapter. The intervening passage, 6:2—7:13, gives a 
parallel version of the same or similar transactions; for, among 
other reasons, the writer who tells us that the people listened to 
Moses but that Pharaoh did not, would not of course, go on to 
say that the people had not hearkened to Moses, and therefore 
Pharaoh could not be expected to hearken (6:12). In this 
second account, Moses asserts his unfitness to represent God, not 
as before to the people, but before Pharaoh, and Aaron is 
appointed spokesman with him (6:11, 12, 29, 30; 7:1, 2). In 
this instance the sign of the rod is for Pharaoh, not for the peo- 
ple, it is Aaron’s rod, not Moses’s, and it becomes a reptile, not 
a serpent. Here Pharaoh’s heart becomes strong (7:13), while 
in the continuation of the other narrative it is heavy (7:14). 
Moreover in the progress of the first narrative, Moses speaks the 
divine message to Pharaoh not through Aaron but in his own 
person (see 8:9, 26, 28). 

The two forms of the ten commandments are especially 
instructive. Perhaps there are some even in this audience who 
do not know about the different forms of the commandments, 
and I will remind all of you that the commandments are found 
not only in Ex. 20:2-17 but in Deut. 5:6-21. If any of you 
are not familiar with the phraseology of the Deuteronomic pas- 
sage, a single reading of this form of the commandments would 
reveal the most important variations. Since in both places the ten 
words, as they are called, in Hebrew, purport to be the original 
ten written with the finger of God, it is probable that there was 
originally but one form consisting of brief phrases such as remain 
in connection with the Ist, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th commandments, 
and that the 2d, 3d, 4th, sth, and roth were enlarged in different 
ways by two writers living subsequently to the original author. 
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Similar phenomena are to be observed in all parts of Genesis, 
Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, and attempts more 
or less successful have been made to extract the portions belong- 
ing to each of several alleged sources; and while there is 
considerable difference of opinion respecting many details and 
especially as to the relative ages of the four chief documents that 
have entered into the Hexateuch, a majority of Old Testament 
scholars now accept the analysis. Said the late Dr. Stearns, my 
teacher in this department of study, a man revered by all who 
knew him no less for his evangelical piety and loving faith,.than 
for his marked honesty of mind and candid spirit, said he, ‘As 
to the terms Elohistic, Jehovistic, the younger Elohist, and the 
redactor, I accept the documentary hypothesis for the make-up 
of the Hexateuch, I believe in a compilation from several sources 
especially in the Genesis and the first six chapters of Exodus.” 

There are those who feel compelled to deny the accuracy of 
these conclusions, and some are disposed to have their joke 
respecting the assumption of critics who separate parts of verses 
from their context and assign them to different authors, but the 
kind of work by critics ascribed to the redactor (or final com- 
piler) is precisely the sort attempted by the author of Chronicles 
and what was done once may have been done twice. And those 
who will not admit the above-mentioned conclusions are com- 
pelled to adopt the principle of editorial revision in the 34th 
chapter of Deuteronomy and in some other passages of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

And this leads us to consider the share the modern theory 
attributes to Moses in the production of the Pentateuch. We will 
not waste our time upon the more radical views that have some- 
times been presented, such as deny the supernatural character of 
the Old Testament revelation, but I will give you the position 
that just now seems to many Old Testament scholars most fairly 
representative of all the facts of the Bible. According to this, 
Moses is regarded as the ancient law-giver of Israel, and the 
Mosaic practice as the source of all subsequent legislation, but 
the Mosaic regulations were modified to suit the exigencies of 
subsequent periods, and he wrote far less than the whole Penta- 
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teuch, though he is truly presented in the five books called by 
hisname. The chapters dealing with the history from his own 
time onward, as well as those which concern the previous gener- 
ations, are made up of documents, prepared at different epochs, 
out of earlier sources of an oral or written sort, by different per- 
sons, each of whom presented in his own way, in the language 
of his own time, the history of the past, and the life and services 
of Moses, somewhat as the Evangelists present different aspects 
of the life of our Lord, and these aspects have been combined 
by the final author into one whole, and it is claimed that the 
apparent divergencies of the narratives and statements of laws, 
as well as the abrupt transitions of the period, are due to these 
facts. Will you allow me to make grateful confession here? I 
have been troubled more than once by apparent contradictions 
in the historical statements of the Bible, and relief has always 
come to me in the thought that different persons must approach 
a subject from different points of view, and that it is well-nigh 
impossible for two people to give long accounts of the same 
transaction without apparent conflict. On the theory of the unity 
of the Pentateuch, however, these difficulties become real and in 
fact insoluble. I may illustrate my point from the New Testament, 
the story of the healing of the blind man, or men, near Jericho. 
Matthew says there were two men and that they were healed at 
the departure of Jesus from the city; Luke, apparently, that a 
certain blind man was healed at the coming of Jesus to the city. 
I am ready to admit and I find it easy to admit that an explan- 
ation is possible that will harmonize these statements, but I can- 
not conceive that a single writer would make two such state- 
ments. The parallel between the documents of the Hexateuch 
and the four Gospels may be carried further yet. You are famil- 
iar with harmonies of the Gospels. Modern harmonies con- 
tain parallel matter in parallel columns. The first known harmony, 
that of Tatian, written in the second century, did not do this, 
however, but combined into one account the whole substance of 
the Gospels, the author going through the whole compilatory 
process of transposition, excision, addition, and modification of 
material. He has taken phrases of the Gospels out of their 
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original connection and bound half-verses together in a most 
skillful fashion, but so as to alter completely the original arrange- 
ment of them. Inshort, he has done with the four Gospels pre- 
cisely what modern critics say has been done with four great 
documents in the compilation of the Hexateuch and the Tatian 
composite actually displaced the Gospels in a large part of the 
Syrian church for two centuries or more. 

II. In the second place, modern scholars have called particu- 
lar attention to the timeliness of the messages of God contained 
in the Old Testament. All the prophetical utterances, oral and 
written, historical and predictive, were especially adapted to 
those to whom they were given at the first, they grew out of the 
needs of these people, and they were intended to console the 
faithful in Israel with promises, and to warn the perverse with pic- 
tures of the disastrous consequences of their sins. If the 
prophetic discourses were in any sense messages to the men of 
the speakers’ or writers’ times, they must have been couched in 
the dialect of the times, and the authors may be supposed to 
have followed the literary methods and assumptions of their day. 
A careful examination of the books of the Bible reveals certain 
literary peculiarities, the recognition of which serves not merely 
to render the Bible a more natural and human book, but for 
many minds to vindicate its supernatural character. They may 
be gathered both from the historical and the prophetical books: 

1) The Historical Books. 

(2) It seems plain that the Hebrew historians furnished 
descriptions of the important events of the past in terms of the 
customs prevailing in their day. To make this point clear, I 
must refer you to incidents of which we have more than one 
version. The eleventh chapter of 2 Kings presents a story of 
the successful effort of Jehoiada, the priest, to set the youthful 
Joash upon the throne of Judah. According to this story it was 
effected by the aid of the men of war, who were distributed in 
the house of Jehovah, and finally brought forth the king for his 
coronation. In Chronicles, on the other hand, the captains are 
not admitted to the sacred precincts, but are sent to summon the 
Levites and the whole congregation of Israel. Being assembled 
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together, all are directed to remain without the house of Jehovah 
save the priests and Levites, who, instead ‘of the Carites and 
Runners of Kings, are here the instruments for the accomplish- 
ment of Jehoiada’s plan. What the chronicler says in effect is 
that the temple-servants were employed by Jehoiada in this trans- 
action, and he substitutes for the military men priests and 
Levites, because in his day these only would have been allowed 
to enter the hallowed place. Thus the general impression con- 
cerning this rebellion is perfectly accurate, while the change of 
detail was made necessary in the adaptation of the story to those 
in whose mind the exact detail would have involved a profana- 
tion of the house of God. 

I must not multiply illustrations, though it would be easy by 
their use to establish this point. I must say one word about 
good king Asa. In the description of the reformation in the 
reign of this king, the chronicler says that Asa took away the 
strange altars and the high places, though in the preceding 
chapter he repeats from his principal source the remark, ‘‘The 
high places were not taken away.” That is to say, when he 
breaks away from the ancient source, whether he proceeds to 
select his own terms or borrows them from a second” source, he 
gives a true estimate of Asa’s character from his point of view. 
Asa was a-truly religious man, we may conceive the chronicler 
to say to himself. Truly religious men in the chronicler’s time 
did not worship at high places. The spirit which Asa showed 
would have been manifested in the later time in maintenance of 
the legitimate worship at Jerusalem; or, to go back to the 
chronicler, ‘‘ Asa took away the high places.”” Which statement 
is the true one? Both. High places indeed remained. Never- 
theless, the heart of Asa was perfect all his days, and he 
destroyed that for which high places afterward stood. 

I cannot think this is fanciful. Not long since, the children 
in our Sunday School at Newton Centre hada lesson upon the 
child Samuel, in the course of which one little boy remarked that 
Samuel slept and lived in the chapel; whereupon his neighbor 
said, ‘not in the chapel, in the temple.” The first boy is a 
nineteenth century illustration of the principle I emphasize, 
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the second boy is a higher critic, and both of them told the 
truth. 

All this is true, in a greater or less degree, of every historian 
who attempts to set forth clearly the facts of the past. The 
author of Chronicles did not intend to correct the author of 
Kings, but to re-tell the story of the past in such a way as to 
give his contemporaries a correct total religious impression. If 
he had said, ‘These events took place according to the manner 
of the earlier time, the manner nowadays being so and so,” he 
would have made the matter a little clearer to us, but not, per- 
haps, to the men of his time. 

In some such way are to be explained the later developments 
of early prophetic utterances; as, for example, the assignments 
to David, Solomon, Jonah, and others of prophecies and songs 
that were composed somewhat later-than their time. The ascrip- 
tion of Ecclesiastes to Solomon almost certainly comes under 
this principle. If Daniel was composed in 168 or 167 B. C., as 
is maintained by many evangelical critics, the book must be 
explained as an inspired interpretation of the history to the per- 
secutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, joined with predictions of 
his fall, and rich expectations for the kingdom of the Messiah. 

(4) The prophetical use of numbers should not be passed 
over. In predictive prophecy, numbers are generally acknowl- 
edged to be representative of ideas not numerical. In historical 
prophecy, this is no less true. What confusion we introduce 
when we attempt to interpret literally many of the passages of 
Chronicles that contain numbers! According to this book, 
instead of 30,000 chosen men of Israel who went with David to 
bring the ark to Jerusalem, all Israel did so. David pays $6,300 
in our money for what cost him, according to 2 Samuel, $30, 
and the king gathers billions of money for the Solomonic 
temple. These are but samples of many statements that can- 
not possibly be understood in a literal way, and are comprehen- 
sible only on the supposition that the writer wishes to emphasize 
David’s prosperous reign, his regal generosity, and similar ideas. 
And this seems to furnish us with one more reason for affirming 
with confidence that when, for example, to a man like David 
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words and acts and circumstances are attributed which, literally, 
must be understood as the form rather than the substance of the 
narrative, the effort is simply to present him in the proper light 
as the beneficent ruler of Israel, and the generous patron of the 
religious services. 

In accord with this are to be interpreted the earlier stories of 
the Bible. Traditions received from common ancestors by the 
various peoples kindred to the Hebrews were used by the latter 
for the inculcation of true ideas of God and man and the relations 
of God to men, and the existence of peculiar methods of reck- 
oning and other childish notions, or even verbal inaccuracies, 
serve but to magnify in our thought the wisdom of him who has 
seen fit to make man, with all his peculiarities, and with all his 
crudities, the medium of his revelation to the race. 

(c) The principle here referred to serves to explain one of 
the most serious verbal discrepancies alleged against the Old 
Testament. It is this. The earlier historians seem to be ignor- 
ant concerning the developed legal system of the Hebrews, while 
the later writers in their descriptions of events belonging to the 
same periods make constant reference to the provisions of the 
Mosaic code. Modern scholars assert that these facts are not 
inconsistent with the trustworthiness of the authors. The later 
writers simply give credit for the developments of the law in 
the growing life of the people to him who was the honorable 
founder of the system and author of the code, and they repre- 
sent Moses with substantial accuracy. It is only in circles insig- 
nificantly small that the later form of presentation is called a 
fabrication. 

2) The message of predictive prophecy is also one to the 
men of the prophet’s time, and the historical situation pictured 
in their works is the first criterion of date. No doubt the 
Hebrew prophets contain utterances for our time and for all 
time. No doubt, also, many expressions of their thought tran- 
scended the knowledge of the ancient seers; but no one can 
read the stern condemnation of Amos and Micah, no one can 
consider the loving grief of Hosea and Jeremiah, or the lofty 
rebukes of Isaiah and his deep consolations for the faithful in 
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Israel, without being sure that these men were first and foremost 
preachers to the men of their own generation. The reality of 
these messages has been obscured, however, by the failure to 
perceive certain general facts about prophecy; and, 

(a) The partial element in the visions of the prophets. This 
may not be perfectly clear. You are familiar with the passage 
in which Paul says to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 3:2), that he has 
given them milk diet because their spiritual digestive apparatus 
was not strong enough to dispose of the more solid nutriment 
of the gospel table. This has a double bearing upon the. pro- 
phetic announcements. In the first place the messengers were 
human, and the wisest, truest, and most inspired men have never 
had a perfect comprehension of God. And then, if they had, 
their transcendent thoughts could not be understood by their 
hearers. Let me invite your attention to the seventh chapter 
of 2 Samuel, where the promise is made to David that his 
posterity shall endure forever and his kingdom never come to 
an end. A comparison of Scripture with Scripture has con- 
vinced me that the real content of the promise, as it lay in the 
divine mind, had to do with the true theocracy, the kingdom of 
God on earth, but that necessarily in Nathan’s mind and in 
David's this kingdom was connected with the form of govern- 
ment which existed at that time. 

For the partial view sometimes cherished by the prophets, 
and as an illustration of God’s patience in dealing with them, 
read the third and fourth’ chapters of Jonah, which contain an 
account of that prophet’s displeasure over the divine decision 
to spare Nineveh, the destruction of which Jonah had just pre- 
dicted. This prophet had a very partial and selfish view of 
God’s plans. 

A peculiar passage in Ezekiel has sometimes proved a sur- 
prise to Bible students, which, in the light of what I am saying, 
is more clearly understood. The passage is Ezek. 29:17-20, 
delivered about the first day of April, in the year 570 B.C. 
Fifteen years before that, as is recorded’ in the twenty-sixth 
chapter, Ezekiel had predicted that Tyre should be completely 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. For some 
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reason which does not appear, that was not the final purpose of 
God, and, without regret or apology, Ezekiel, as is recorded in 
the twenty-ninth chapter, tells us of the failure of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to capture Tyre, and promises him the land of Egypt in 
place of it, a promise fulfilled in the misfortunes suffered by 
Egypt in the same century. 

(4) We pass to the conditional element in prophecy. This is 
explained specifically in several Scripture utterances, notably in 
the eighteenth chapter of Jeremiah. This prophet at the com- 
mand of Jehovah goes to the potter’s house and observes the 
method followed by the potter with his clay (vss. 2,3). The 
vessel intended was spoiled and the potter made another accord- 
ing to his desire (vs. 4).. And then Jehovah represents himself 
to Jeremiah as a potter and the house of Israel as clay (vs. 6), 
and announces the great doctrine of the conditional in prophecy 
(vss. 7-11). The same doctrine is taught in the book of Jonah. 
This prophet preached that Nineveh should be destroyed within 
three days, and soon afterwards was instructed by Jehovah that 
the object of the preaching was not the destruction of the city, 
but the penitence of the inhabitants, and when this was accom- 
plished, there was no need to destroy the city. The most 
successful warnings of the prophets must necessarily remain 
unfulfilled, and we may conceive of the joy of many of God’s 
ancient messengers, when their forebodings of evil were not 
realized, because of the penitence and reformation of the people. 
Every generation has to be taught this truth. I am not sure 
but that some of my hearers have felt shocked, at some time or 
other, at the thought of some divine threat unaccomplished. 
Jonah was. Jeremiah might have been, had he not observed the 
potter’s wheels under the divine tuition. 

This view of prophecy helps us to understand the truth and 
the error in the old theory of the double sense. According to 
this theory, many passages refer at one and the same time to 
distinct events of the age of the writers, and to events no less 
distinct of the time of our Lord. Excluding typical passages, 
I suppose that statements which are not riddles on the face of 
them must be interpreted to mean one thing and not two or 
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more things. Even in typical passages there is no double sense 
of language, for the ultimate significance is not expressed by 
the language, but is contained in the persons, things or events 
set forth by the language. It is true, of course, that the ancient 
seers of Israel often employ terms that are out of proportion as 
respects events to happen in their time, but that they had in 
mind events of their time or soon to follow, at any rate to grow 
out of their own historical situation, we cannot deny. Isaiah 
and Micah, for example, look for the Messiah as an earthly mon- 
arch, at the close of the Assyrian supremacy, the author of 
Daniel looks for him at the fall of Antiochus Epiphanes, and so 
on. The truth in the theory of the double sense lies, however, 
in the fact that there is always a complete and unconditional 
idea at the basis of the prophetical utterance, which ultimately is 
realized, and this is the reason why we may understand many 
discourses to imply ideas which were not suggested to the pro- 
phetic authors of them. 

What is the reality always present in the highest forms of 
promise? We may not know the whole, but at any rate, bless- 
ing for the race, triumph for the kingdom of God, the form of 
the blessing being conceived of in every age according to the 
conditions of that age. In the times of Nathan and David and 
Isaiah and Micah, the theocracy was identical with the Israelit- 
ish kingdom. In our time it is the Christian church. Have the 
predictions of the Hebrew prophets always been fulfilled? Not 
literally, because the literal prophecy was conditional and sub- 
sequent change of circumstances rendered the fulfillment in exact 
form impossible. Has the great divine idea at the basis of these 
predictions been fulfilled? Yes, or else it awaits its fulfillment. 

The New Testament interpreters of the Old Testament 
understood well these principles, and when they speak of the 
fulfilment in the life and character of Jesus Christ of prophe- 
cies in which we can see no such plain prediction, we must under- 
stand them to refer to those great ideas, lying clearly in the 
divine mind, but imperfectly grasped by his human spokesmen, 
and the realization of which was necessarily delayed, because of 
the failure of Israel to accomplish its mission in the world. 
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Are all the Messianic ideas of the Old Testament to be real- 
ized in the triumphs of the Christian church? I think so, but 
we must discriminate. Not long since, I heard of a Christian 
church, not a thousand miles from here, the leaders of which 
took occasion to instruct their pastor not to call upon them for 
the exercise of their gifts in practical religious work, that he had 
been called to furnish them intellectual and spiritual refreshment 
Sunday mornings, that, if he chose, he could engage in special 
effort for the lowly and the sinful, and they were perfectly willing 
to furnish the money for the enterprise, but that was the end of the 
matter, and he must not expect from them any help of a personal 
sort. I do not know how far a church might go in this direction 
without losing its character as a branch of the kingdom of God. 
Should some great apostasy of the entire church render it an 
unfit medium of the grace of God, we must believe that the sav- 
ing purpose of our Father would continue the same, the final 
form which the kingdom shall assume being made dependent by 
him upon the fidelity of his friends. Let me be more specific. 
The Jewish church has given way for the Christian church. If 
we expect the glorious promises of victory made to the former 
to be realized in substance by the Christian army, then the obli- 
gations of the Hebrews must be assumed by Christians, and the 
warnings given to them cannot be excluded from our inheritance. 
It is very clear that unless the Christian church be actually 
engaged in the work of the Redeemer, it cannot hope to have 
the honor of ushering in the day of his triumph. 

And now what is the attitude of Baptists toward new discov- 
eries in theology? It has been, and is, and is to be, blessed be 
God, that of cordial welcome. Baptists are not over ready to 
call a theory a fact, or to dignify with the name of discovery 
the latest phase of critical opinion. They ought not to be so. 
But from the beginning until now, they have stoutly maintained 
the supremacy of the Word over all the creeds and formulas of 
men, they have professed to expect new light to break forth 
from its pages, and they have tried to set their faces as steadily 
and serenely toward the new light as toward the old. Do you 
realize, brethren, what an advantage we have in the fact that the 
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Head of the church has prevented us from setting the obstacles 
of creeds and councils and fathers between the sons of God 
and their Father in Heaven; from rendering the Word of God 
of none effect through the traditions of men? How great is 
our heritage, Baptist Brotherhood ! 

We may cherish this one thought. It is that no position we 
may take toward the truth of God can prevent its ultimate tri- 
umph in unclouded purity. Neither our blind zeal for cherished 
forms of statement, nor our rash adoption of different forms of 
statement can affect the truth itself, which God will bring to 
light in his own best time. It is well for us now and then anew 
to pledge ourselves that, in face of difficulties, we will strive to 
ascertain the message of the Lord, and that we will receive 
gratefully those elements of knowledge that will surely come to 
studious and docile minds, and that, with the blessing of God, 
may lead to a higher life in him and a larger activity in his king- 
dom. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


II. THe Metuops oF His TEACHING. 


By REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Pu.D., D.D., 
Yale Divinity School. 


The synoptic Gospels the most satisfactory source.—Teaching popular in 
style,—use of examples,—of action,—of comparisons,—of the parable.—Parable 
defined,— parable-germs” and parable-stories.—The parable as distinguishea 
Srom the fable,—the myth,—the proverb,—the allegory.—Interpretation.— The 
allegorical method and its absurdities.—A sound general principle —The usual 
subject of the parable. 

We can, no doubt, best determine what were the methods 
of Jesus’ teaching by studying the tradition of his words which 
has been preserved in the synoptic Gospels. We must, I think, 
concede that in the fourth Gospel the form of the teaching has 
been much modified by the writer’s reflection. This supposition 
does not affect the substantial trustworthiness of the representa- 
tion of Jesus’ teaching there given, but concerns rather the con- 
ception which we are to entertain of its form and method." 

Looking, then, at the sayings of Jesus as presented in the first 
three Gospels, we observe, in the first place, that his teaching 
was popular in style. It was largely embodied in pithy, pointed 
sayings which were designed and adapted to impress the popular 
mind. He taught rather by suggestion than by presenting a full 
and systematic view of any subject. It is unlikely that the long dis- 
courses which are reported in the Gospels were, in all cases, 
spoken. at one time. In the preservation of his teaching in oral 
and written tradition it would naturally happen that sayings which 
were kindred would be joined together, even if spoken at differ- 
ent times. This would happen the more easily because in many 
cases it could not be known when some of the words that had 
been preserved were uttered. 

*The method of Jesus’ teaching is fully discussed in Wendt’s 7eaching of Jesus, 
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It is almost demonstrable that something like this has hap- 
pened in what we call the sermon on the mount. A considerable 
part of the discourse (especially of its later portion) is found in 
different places in the gospel of Luke—and found in definite 
historic situations which are particularly described. It seems, 
therefore, almost certain that the sermon on the mount, though in 
the main one discourse, includes many sayings which were spoken 
at different times. 

Our Lord frequently taught by the use of examples. Several 
illustrations are found in Matt. 5. He there explains the nature 
of true righteousness by citing examples, either from the Old 
Testament or from Rabbinic teaching, of maxims which were 
either imperfect or inadequate in themselves, or were imperfectly 
or erroneously applied by the people. Other instances of teaching 
by example are found in the narrative of the man who was going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among robbers (Luke 
10:30 sg.), the story of the rich man whose ground brought 
forth plentifully and who said to his soul: ‘Take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry” (Luke 12:16 sg.), in the account of the 
Pharisee and the Publican praying inthe temple ( Luke 18:10 sg.), 
and in the casting into the Temple treasury of the two mites by 
the poor widow (Mark 12:41 sg.). All these are examples of 
events which either actually happened or which might naturally 
happen. Some of them may be parables but they are so life-like 
that they may well be narratives of actual events. 

Jesus sometimes taught by action, as when he took a child in 
his arms in order to emphasize the necessity of childlikeness in 
those who would be members of his kingdom (Mark 9:33 sq.). 
Another impressive example of this method of teaching is found 
in the narrative of his washing the disciples’ feet as an object- 
lesson in humility (John 13:12 sg.). The cursing of the barren 
fig tree (Mark 11:13 sg.) may be called a parable in action on 
account of the somewhat dramatic and didactic character of the 
event. 

Another of the methods of Jesus was the use of comparisons, 
He says, for example, that one must receive the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child (Mark 10:15), and he depicts his own 
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affection for the sacred city, Jerusalem, by saying: ‘ Howoften 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gath- 
ereth her own brood under her wings” (Luke 13:34). 

But of all the methods of teaching which Jesus employed his 
use of the parable is the most interesting. A parable is a narra- 
tive of some real or imaginary event in nature or in common life, 
which is adapted to suggest a moral or religious truth. The para- 
ble rests upon some correspondence, more or less exact, between 
events in nature or in human experience and the truths of religion. 
Wendt distinguishes two classes of parables, (1) those in which 
some fact in the actual world is adduced as illustrating a moral or 
religious principle, and, (2) those inwhich some imagined event— 
which might naturally happen — is narrated to illustrate a spiritual 
truth or process. Examples of the former sort of parables are: 
“They that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick” (Mark 2:17); “Can the sons of the bride-chamber fast, 
while the bridegroom is with them?” (Mark 2:19); and the say- 
ings about the sewing of undressed cloth upon an old garment 
(Mark 2:21), about the division of a kingdom against itself 
(Mark 3:24), and about the putting of the lamp under the bushel, 
or under the bed, instead of upon the lamp stand (Mark 4:21). 
In John also this species of parable is found, as in 3:8 and in 
12:24. 

These forms of teaching are brief, undeveloped parables ; they 
have been sometimes called “ parable-germs.”” They are not elab- 
orated into a narrative or story, but are succinct statements of 
natural events or customs which readily suggest some religious 


‘fact or principle. In popular usage these “ parable-germs”’ are 


not generally spoken of as parables at all; but it is evident that 
they really come under that designation, and they are sometimes 
so called in the New Testament (e. g., in Mark 3:23). 

It is the second class of parables —the parable-stories— which 
excite the most interest in the New Testament student. No parts 
of the Bible are more familiar to us, and I need only mention the 
parable of the sower (Mark 4:3 sg.), that of the vineyard (Matt. 
21:28 sg.), and that of the prodigal son (Luke 15:11 sg.) in illus- 
tration. 
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The nature of the parable can, perhaps, be best illustrated by 
comparing it briefly with some other figurative forms of speech. 
The difference between the parable and the fad/e is readily 
observed. The fable moves on a lower plane. It is less serious 
and dignified, both in its choice of material and in the lesson 
which it aims to teach. One need but recall the fables of sop 
in illustration. They are mainly constructed out of impossible 
transactions and conversations of animals. The lessons which 
they teach are, for the most part, lessons of prudential morality. 
The parable, on the other hand—at least, as Jesus uses it—is 
devoted to teaching the highest kind of spiritual truths. More- 
over, it is constructed of what I may call natural materials, 
events which either happen in nature or life, or circumstances 
which might, at any rate, occur without the least violation of 
reason or nature. The fable, then,.is a product of free fancy 
teaching a prudential lesson; the parable is a natural narrative 
teaching some deep moral or religious principle. 

Even more widely does the parable differ from the myth. 
Let the reader recall the myths of the Homeric poems, the 
fanciful stories of gods and heroes which constituted the early 
literature of the Greeks. When we read them in our youth we 
often wondered whether they were all true, or all false, or half 
true and half false. In the myth the truth intended to be con- 
veyed and the story employed to convey it are identified. The 
myth has on the guise of truth. It offers itself to us as the truth 
and affords us no ready means of distinguishing between its form 
and its substance, as respects its truthfulness. In the myth the 
fancy loses the truth in its own creations. The parable, on the 
contrary, carefully preserves the distinction between its form, 
the parable story, and its essence, the spiritual truth intended to 
be illustrated. Although both the myth and the parable are 
forms of fiction, they differ very widely since the myth is far 
removed from our common human nature and reason, while the 
parable keeps close to them. 

The proverd differs from the parable, as a rule, in being briefer. 
The proverb commonly relates to custom and to practical wisdom, 
and seldom deals with truths which are distinctly religious. The 
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proverb may, however, be figurative or parabolic in form and 
capable of being elaborated into a parable. Such a proverb is 
seen in the words: “If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch.” A parable might certainly be constructed by 
developing in a story form the idea of one blind man leading 
another, in such a way as to teach the importance of seeking 
trustworthy guidance in life and duty. 

The allegory is the form of speech which most closely resem- 
bles the parable. The narrative about the door of the sheepfold 
in John 10 is often called a parable, often an allegory. I suppose 
it is properly called an allegory because the allegory identifies 
the symbol and the thing signified: ‘I am the door; I am the 
true vine.” The parable, on the other hand, keeps these distinct. 
If a parable were to be made out of the materials of the allegories 
just referred to, there would be some narrative about the door 
and the sheep or about the vine and the branches, suggestive of 
some religious truth, which would, however, be quite distinct 
from the parable-story. The allegory hides the truth in the 
figurative form; the parable suggests it. Trench illustrates the 
difference by saying that, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God” is allegor- 
ical, because Christ is <dentified with the Lamb, while “ Brought 
as a Lamb to the slaughter” is parabolical, because it is a com- 
parison and not an identification. It will thus be seen that an 
allegory needs no interpretation, since it carries its meaning on 
its surface, whereas the meaning ofa parable, being only suggested, 
may be more or less evident. 

I will conclude this comparison of the parable with other 
figurative forms of speech in the words of Trench, to whose dis- 
cussion I am mainly indebted: “To sum up all, then, the parable 
differs from the fable, moving as it does in a spiritual world, and 
never transgressing the actual order of things natural—from the 
mythus, there being in the latter an unconscious blending of the 
deeper meaning with the outward symbol, while the two remain 
separate and separable in the parable—from the proverb, inasmuch 
as it is more fully carried out, and not accidentally and occasion- 
ally, but necessarily figurative —from the allegory, comparing as it 
does one thing wh another, but at the same time preserving 
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them apart as an inner and an outer, and not transferring, as 
does the allegory, the properties and qualities and relations of 
one the other.” 

Something may next be said of the interpretation of the 
parables. The most diverse methods have been employed 
among scholars in seeking their meaning, and, I suppose, a 
great variety of results would be derived from the parables in 
popular, practical Christian teaching. The commonest error of 
interpreters is to apply the “ allegorical’”’ method to the parables, 
that is, to seek to find some special and distinct meaning, in 
each detail of the parable-story. To some of the parables this 
method can be applied with fairly plausible results, either 
because the parable is so simple or compact in character that it 
makes one indivisible picture, or because the analogy used hap- 
pens to be especially complete and many-sided. In other cases, 
however, this method breaks down entirely. Take, for example, 
the parable of the rich man and the steward in Luke 16:1 sy. 
Whom does the rich man represent? Some say God; others, 
the Romans; others, mammon; still others, the devil, and these 
are but a few of the answers that have been given. Who is the 
steward? We finda similar variety of answers: the wealthy, the - 
Tsraelitish people, sinners, and even Judas Iscariot. 

It is obvious that there could hardly be such wide diversity 
of opinion as this if there were any test or measure for deter- 
mining the meaning of these terms. The truth is that it makes 
no difference who the rich man is or who the steward is. They 
represent no particular persons; that is, the point of the parable 
does not depend at all upon finding a counterpart for these per- 
sons. They are necessary to the parable-story, but the meaning 
of the parable turns on what the steward says, and not on who 
he zs. He may be anybody, and his master may be anybody ; 
it is the action, and not the personnel of the parable which con- 
tains its lesson. That this is so is seen from the eighth and 
ninth verses. The shrewdness of the steward’s action may teach 
a wholesome lesson in the right use of wealth, although the dis- 
honesty of his method cannot be commended. 

There is no limit to the absurdities which have been drawn 
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from the parables by trying to make every character which is 
introduced into them represent some particular person in the 
application. Thus the servant who owed ten thousand talents 
(Matt. 18:23) has been held to be the Pope of Rome and the 
whole parable has been treated as a prophetic representation of 
medizval history. Whom do the ten virgins represent? Who 
is the merchant seeking goodly pearls? Who is the woman 
who puts the leaven in the meal, and who is the one who sweeps 
the house in search of the lost piece of money? No answers 
need be sought to such questions. The force of the parables 
just alluded to depends upon the principle which the action 
described illustrates. 

Let the reader test for himself the applicability of the alle- 
gorical method by trying it in the case of the parable of the 
unjust judge (Luke 18:2 sg.). Who is the judge? He cannot 
be God, for he is an unjust judge, who neither fears God nor 
régards man. Who is the widow? She cannot represent the 
Christian in prayer, for she is a troublesome and shameless per- 
son who threatens the judge with personal violence (see the 
margin of the Revised Version on the fifth verse) in case he 
does not grant her request. It will be found that we have here 
a picture which is designed to teach by the contrast of the two 
situations the certainty that prayer will be answered. If an 
unjust judge, all whose qualities are the very opposite of the char- 
acter of God, at length grants the persistent applicant her request, 
not from any interest in her case—for he neither fears God nor 
regards man— but solely to escape further annoyance or danger, 
how much more will the gracious and loving God, our Father, 
grant the earnest requests of his children! This is an example 
of a parable which is constructed more upon a contrast than 
upon a resemblance. To what absurdity, then, would the effort 
to treat the terms as having a spiritual parallel lead. 

A sound general principle for the interpretation of the para- 
ble is that it is intended to teach one single truth. The parallel 
between the story which embodies this truth and its spiritual 
counterpart may be more or less complete. The point of the 
teaching may lie in the whole picture which the parable presents, 
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or it may lie in some single aspect or element of the picture. 
No rule for accurately measuring the range of the correspond- 
ence can be laid down. The parable of the prodigal son and 
that of the sower are examples of parables whose significance is - 
found in the entire picture which they present. No violence is 
therefore done in assigning a didactic value in interpretation 
even to the details of the parable-story; in fact we find that our 
Lord himself does this in explaining the import of the parable 
of the sower. 

The general subject with which the parables most commonly 
deal is the kingdom of God. The numerous parables which 
comprise the thirteenth chapter of Matthew are good illustra- 
tions. Sometimes the parables seem to go together in pairs, 
teaching two closely related aspects of the same general truth. 
Examples are found in the parables of the mustard seed and of 
the leaven (Luke 13:18-21), in the parabolic sayings about 
the piece of undressed cloth and the new wine (Mark 2:21, 22), 
and in the kindred but distinguishable allegories of the door of 
the sheepfold (John 10:1-10), and of the good shepherd 
(John 10:11-18). 

From these illustrations of the methods of Jesus in teaching 
we gain some impression of the real simplicity, concreteness and 
pointedness of his instruction. It is not strange that the multi- 
tudes, who had been accustomed to the subtleties and sophistries 
of the scribes, ‘were astonished at his teaching” (Matt. 7:28). 
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THE ORIGINALITY OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


By REv. PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The author's use of the Old Testament: angels, numbers, symbolism.—- 
Relation to other Jewish apocalyptic literature: Book of Enoch ; Fourth Ezra 
—Conclusion. 

We are to consider, first, the way in which the Apocalypse uses 
the Old Testament. Inthe introduction (1:1-3) the author repre- 
sents the Apocalypse as communicated through the angel of Christ. 
This resembles Scripture usage, and again differs from it. It was a 
common thing for angels to bring messages to men, and ‘in the 
book of Daniel the angel Gabriel is sent to make Daniel under- 
stand the vision which he had received (8:16; 9:21); but there 
is not in all Scripture anything which is similar to the function of 
the angel of the Apocalypse. For he is said to mediate the entire 
Apocalypse, and yet he does not once appear in it. Not only so, 
but in the Apocalypse various beings —divine, angelic, demonic, 
human and purely imaginative—speak and act; thus John hears 
God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the elders, the four living creatures, 
men on earth, an eagle, angels, and the redeemed. The repre- 
sentation is that all these diverse visions are mediated by the 
angel. How this mediation is to be understood, I do not here 
inquire; but only call attention to the fact that this function of 
the angel is unique. 

The author’s use of numbers, while having its basis in Scrip- 
ture, has its own peculiarities. First, numbers have here an 
importance far transcending that which they have in any other 
biblical book. They are used in greater variety and with greater 
frequency. They are used to set forth prominent ideas, even 
attributes of the divine Being. They modify the structure of 
the Apocalypse, as is seen, for example, in its consisting of seven 
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visions, and in the seven-fold character of several of these vis- 
ions ; and numbers are often in mind even when not mentioned, 
as in the ¢hree-fold ascription to the Father (4:11), the seven- 
fold ascription to Christ (5:12), and the four-fold ascription to 
Father and Son together (5:13); also in the four-fold designa- 
tion “tribe, tongue, people and nation (5:9, 7:9, etc.). Peculiar 
to the Apocalypse is also the use of multiples and fractions of 
one and the same number. Thus it has 10, 75, and 1000; 12, 
24, 144, 12,000 and 144,000. 
The author’s free and original way of using Old Testament 
symbolism may be sufficiently illustrated by the examination of 
a few passages. Take the vision of one like a son of man in the 
first chapter. The seven golden candles among which he stands, 
symbolizing seven churches, according to the author (1:20), 
though perhaps suggested by the Lord’s words to his disciples 
that they were the light of the world (Matt. 5:14-16), are an 
original figure. The peculiar designation of-Christ-as one like.a 
son of man, found in the New Testament only here and in chapter 
14:14, is taken from Daniel’s vision of the four beasts (7:13), 
where it describes the coming King. The golden girdle is a 
feature borrowed from the unnamed angel of Daniel, 10:5, 6, 
though its position at the breast is unlike that of the angel. 
The hair white as wool and snow isa part of Daniel’s description 
of the Ancient of Days, and thus the author ascribes to Christ 
the attribute of eternity. The eyes of fire and the feet of brass 
are like the eyes and feet of that angel who brought the revela- 
tion to Daniel (chap. 10). The voice as the voice of many waters 
is like the voice of the God of Israel, which Ezekiel heard (Ezek. 
43:2). The symbol of stars for the angels or pastors of the 
churches is original with John, as is also the fact that Christ holds 
the seven stars in his right hand. The sharp two-edged sword 
out of the mouth is based upon such figures as that of the 
Psalmist when he says that the words of his enemy are drawn 
swords (Ps. 55:21), and that the tongue of his enemy is a sword 
(Ps. 57:4). The prophets also speak of Jehovah as slaying his 
foes by the word of his mouth, and say that his tongue is a 
devouring flame (Hos. 6:5; Isa. 30:27). The appearance of Christ 
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is described in a figure which is found in the song of Deborah 
(Judges 5:31), “It is as the sun shines in its strength.” John 
fell at the feet of this glorious Person as Daniel had fallen at the 
feet of the angel (Dan. 10:8). The reassuring word of Christ 
unto him— “I am the first and I am the last’”—is also the word 
of Jehovah to Isaiah (44:6). The keys of death and Hades, 
which Christ says he has, are an original symbol. 

Thus in his description of the Lord, as seen in a vision, John 
uses figures drawn from various sources and applied originally 
to various beings. The entire picture, however, surpasses any of 
the passages from which its materials are drawn. 

Again, let us take the symbol of the four living creatures 
(4:6-8). These beings have features from the cherubim of 
Ezekiel, and also from the seraphim of Isaiah (Ezek. 1:5, 10; Isa. 
6: 2-3), but they are farsimpler than the cherubim. For instance, 
they are full of eyes before, behind, and under their wings; while 
in the case of the cherubim Ezekiel specifies that their bodies, 
backs, hands and wings are full of eyes. Again, each of the 
cherubim had four faces, while each living creature had but one. 
Ezekiel describes the feet and the color of his cherubim, but 
these points are not touched by John. The old prophet also 
describes the motion of the cherubim, how when they went 
every one went straight forward: whither the spirit was to go 
they went; they turned not when they went, etc. The Apoc- 
alypse has none of these details. The living creatures of the 
Apocalypse have each six wings, like the seraphim of Isaiah, 
while the cherubim have but four (Ezek. 1:6). The ceaseless adora- 
tion of the living creatures finds expression in part in the words 
of the seraphim of Isaiah. Thus it seems plain that John treated 
both the seraphim and the cherubim as pure symbols, and in con- 
structing his symbol of the living creatures he borrowed freely 
from both. 

Another significant passage is that which describes the con- 
tent of the sixth seal (6:12-17). This is made up almost 
entirely of Old Testament symbolism, and yet there is no pas- 
sage in the Old Testament which compares with this in terrific 
grandeur. In the first place, it is altogether original that these 
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cosmical and human scenes which herald the consummation are 
represented as coming out of the seven-sealed book. As to the 
separate heavenly signs, all are found in the prophets in connec- 
tion with the judgments of Jehovah save one, namely, the removal 
of every island out of its place; but some are modified in the 
Apocalypse. Thus the sun becomes black as sack-cloth of hair, 
and the stars fall as a fig-tree casts its unripe figs when stirred by a 
great wind. The conduct of man in view of the divine wrath 
is also set forth chiefly in Old Testament symbols. Thus men 
seek refuge in caves and rocks,and say unto the mountains, 
“Cover us,” and to the hills, “ Fall onus” (Isa. 2:19; Hos. 10:8). 
But the enumeration of the ranks and classes of men—kings 
and magnates, captains, the rich, the mighty, the bond and the 
free—is an addition by John. In the latter part of the scene 
the prayer to be hidden from the wrath of the Lamb is new, and 
of course could be spoken only from the Christian point of view. 
_ Again, take the vision of the beast out of the sea (13: 1-8). 
It was doubtless suggested by the vision of Daniel, and has much 
in common with that, but it is also singularly unlike it. Daniel 
saw four great beasts come up out of the sea; John sees but one. 
This one, however, is a composite creature, made up of features 
of all the four beasts in Daniel. Thus it is like a leopard, has 
the feet of a bear, the mouth of a lion, and has ten horns. The 
motive that guided in the selection of these parts seems to have 
been the desire to make a monster that would exemplify in the 
highest degree the quality of destructiveness. It must certainly 
be admitted that this is an original method of dealing with the 
Danielian symbol. Furthermore, here, also, as in the case of the 
cherubim, the simplification of the Old Testament symbol is 
remarkable. One of Daniel’s beasts had eagle’s wings and two 
feet asa man. Another had four wings on its back and four 
heads. Another had great iron teeth, and still another had three 
ribs in its mouth. All these details are dropped by John. He 
selects from the description of Daniel that which suits his 
purpose. 

The scene in 19:11-16 illustrates how old materials are 
used by the author of the Apocalypse to form new and won- 
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drous pictures. John saw the heaven opened as Ezekiel had 
seen it (1:1). The white horse, while prefiguring the victory 
of the rider, is new with the author. Eyes as a flame of fire 
point back to the initial vision in chapter 1. The many diadems 
on the head to set forth the idga that the bearer reigned over 
many kingdoms, is original. The thought that Christ has a name 
unknown to all but himself is also peculiar to the author. The 
garment sprinkled with blood is probably borrowed from Isaiah’s 
picture of Jehovah coming from Edom, “with dyed garments 
from Bozrah,” the life-blood of his enemies being sprinkled upon 
his garments (Isa. 63: 1-3). The name of the rider, the Logos, 
is found elsewhere only in the Gospel and First Epistle of 
John. A heavenly army is referred to by Daniel (4:35), but it 
is new with the author of the Apocalypse to represent the mem- 
bers of this army as seated on white horses and clothed in clean 
white linen. The sharp sword out of the mouth is a feature 
from the vision of Christ in the first chapter, and the fact that 
the rider shepherds the nations with an iron rod is from the sec- 
ond Psalm. Though Christ goes forth as a mounted warrior, he 
yet treads the winepress of the wrath of God, a symbol from 
Isaiah (63:3). The name “ King of Kings and Lord of Lords,” 
which is applied to God in 1 Tim. 6:5, is here given to Christ, 
and, what is original, is placed on the garment at the thigh. 
This vision, therefore, of Christ and the armies of heaven riding 
forth in mid air, though embodying symbols from Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Isaiah, the second Psalm, and perhaps also from 1 Tim- 
othy, is in its entirety, as also in many of the details, original, a 
creation of John’s imagination. 

As a final illustration, we may take the picture of the new 
Jerusalem in chapter 21. Notice the elements that are old and 
those that are new. The conception of a heavenly Jerusalem 
was old. We find it in Paul (Gal. 4:26) and in Hebrews 
(11: 10-16; 12:22), adumbrated also in the Old Testament 
(Isa. 65:17). The conception of its descent out of heaven upon 
the earth is new. The comparison of its light with that of a 
crystal jasper is also new. The twelves gates bearing the names 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, three gates to each point of the 
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compass, are from Ezekiel (48:31). The twelve foundations, 
on the other hand, bearing the names of the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb, are new. Ezekiel measured his city with a. reed; 
John sees an angel measure the new Jerusalem with a golden 
reed. Ezekiel’s city is square; John’s a cube. Ezekiel’s city 
is 18,000 reeds in circuit ; John’s is 48,000. | It is to be noticed 
here that in John’s description the number twelve, which is. the 
number of the people of God, appears as the unit of all the num- 
bers. Thus the wall is 144 cubits high, and each of the three 
dimensions of the city is 12,000 cubits. Further, it is new in 
John’s picture that the city seen is of pure gold and its street of 
gold like transparent glass. New also that each of the founda- 
tions is a precious stone, and. that the city has no temple. The 
author borrows from Isaiah the figure of the cityas lighted by 
Jehovah (60:19), but adds the feature that the Lamb is the 
lamp of it. Nations walking in the light of the city, kings bring- 
ing their glory into it, the gates open night and day, the fact 
that nothing unclean can enter into it, and no person whose name 
is not written in the book of life, these all are borrowed features. 

The passages which have been analyzed may suffice to show 
how the author of the Apocalypse uses Old Testament symbol- 
ism. He modifies the old with freedom, and blends with it 
much that is wholly new. He combines the old elements to 
form pictures which, while they have sacred associations with 
ancient Jewish history, are yet largely original. It may be 
noticed in this connection that he employs these Old Testament 
symbols in essential harmony with their original use. His beast 
out of the sea belongs to the same genus with the beast of 
Daniel. The day of Jehovah, which the Old Testament prophets 
heralded by dread signs in heaven and on earth, is in line with 
the final day in the Apocalypse, in the description of whose 
approach it combines most of the ancient symbols. As the 
cherubim of Ezekiel and the seraphim of Isaiah belong in the 
vision of Jehovah, and are his servants, so the living creatures in 
the Apocalypse are a ministering element in the sublime vision 
of God. In like manner the new Jerusalem of John is the con- 
summation of the dream of Isaiah, the same essential ideal, but. 
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more clearly seen in the light that came from the face of Jesus 
Christ. It must not be supposed that John uses these Old 
Testament symbols because they are in themselves forcible and 
beautiful ; he uses them because they are to him vehicles of that 
divine revelation of the consummation of the Messianic king- 
dom of which he feels himself called to be a seer. They pre- 
serve with him all their ancient meaning, and receive also new 
meaning as they take their place in the new Christian environ- 
ment. He does not choose and use them primarily as a literary 
man, but as one charged with a sublime revelation. He gathers 
them up as scattered gleams of the divine will in regard to the 
struggle between the people of God and the adversaries, and in 
regard especially to the outcome of that struggle, and he com- 
bines them with each other and with his own later and more 
developed thought to produce the final picture of the parousia 
of Jehovah in Jesus Christ, which forms the transition from 
the conflicts of earth to the peace and id of the perfected 
Messianic kingdom. 

It remains to consider the literary dependence, if there be 
any, of the Apocalypse upon the non-canonical Jewish writings 
of an apocalyptic character. Of these the only ones which are 
certainly older than the Apocalypse and which have in their 
symbolism anything in common with it, are the Book of Enoch 
and Fourth Ezra. The apocalypse of. Baruch was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and is to be regarded as having 
borrowed from the Apocalypse rather than as having contributed 
to it. Some of the symbols which they have in common were 
doubtless drawn by each from the Old Testament, independently 
of one another. Thus their use of manna as a reward of the 
redeemed (Bar. 29:8; Apoc. 2:17); their employment of an 
eagle as a messenger (Bar. 77:19; Apoc. 8:13); the blending 
of angels-and stars (Bar. 51:10. Apoc. 9:1); and the existence 
of a heavenly Jerusalem (Bar. 4:3; Apoc. 21:2). As to the 
symbols which are not plainly based on the Old Testament, 
Baruch has nothing which we are justified in saying that the 
author of the Apocalypse borrowed. It is antecedently improb- 
able that a great creative mind like that of the author of the 
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Apocalypse should have borrowed from a third-rate writing like 
the apocalypse of Baruch, which left no trace on Christian 
literature with the single exception of Papias. 

The only writings therefore which come into serious account 
are the Book of Enoch and Fourth Ezra. The Book of Enoch 
was highly esteemed in the early church and widely circulated. 
It draws largely from the Old Testament and contains some 
passages of a lofty character. It is not at all improbable that 
the author of the Apocalypse was acquainted with it, even as 
was the author of Jude. But if so, he was not deeply influ- 
enced by it. There'is but one symbol in the Apocalypse that 
can with any likelihood be traced to the Book of Enoch. In 
the 14th chapter of the Apocalypse we read that “the winepress 
was trodden without the city, and there came out blood from 
the winepress even unto the bridles of the horses, as far as a thousand 
and six hundred furlongs.” Enoch in describing days of ven- 
geance on the wicked says: “And a horse will walk up to his 
breast in the blood of the sinners, and a wagon will sink in to its 
height.” There are many symbols in Enoch which are found in 
the Apocalypse, but they are all taken from the Old Testament. 
John does not follow Enoch in his adaptation of Old Testament 
symbolism, but as we have seen makes an original use of it. 
Thus, for example, while Enoch speaks of God as having a “‘ head 
of days,” “white like wool” (46:1), John applies this language 
to Christ. So Enoch speaks of a tree of life on earth (24: 42-57) 
which gives long life to the righteous on earth; while in the 
Apocalypse the tree of life is in the paradise of God, in the new 
Jerusalem (2:7). Enoch speaks of beings who praise God, 
saying: “Holy, holy, holy, the Lord of the spirits fills the earth 
with spirits” (Enoch 39:12). John in the corresponding pas- 
sage does not follow the Old Testament, neither does he follow 
Enoch (Apoc. 4:8). 

In no passage does the Apocalypse follow that modification 
of Old Testament symbolism which is found in Enoch; and as 
for that which is not immediately based on the Old Testament, | 
it has left no trace on the Apocalypse unless the figure cited 
above be an exception. 
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Old Testament symbolism regarding the Messianic future is 
lowered in the Book of Enoch, while in the Apocalypse it is 
exalted. From the simplicity of the Apocalypse, from its unity 
of purpose and structure, from its grandeur and climactic move- 
ment, the Book of Enoch is far removed. 

There is far less likelihood that the author of the Apocalypse 
was acquainted with Fourth Ezra. The common critical view is 
that this book was written toward the close of the first century, 
between 81 and 96 A.D. If, then, the modern view regarding 
the date of composition of the Apocalypse were correct, which 
puts it before the destruction of Jerusalem, the question of any 
influence of Fourth Ezra upon it would be settled. But holding 
that the Apocalypse was written toward the close of the reign of 
Domitian, 7. ¢., about ‘contemporaneously with Fourth Ezra, the 
question of any influence of the latter on the former is still not 
difficult. There is, first, no single point where the symbolism of 
the Apocalypse in its departure from the Old Testament follows 
Ezra, and, second, there is no single point where the symbolism 
of the Apocalypse which is not based on the. Old Testament 
shows any trace of the influence of Ezra. Ezra has ideas and 
symbols in common with the Apocalypse, as is natural in view of 
the theme of his writing and in view of his relation to the Old 
Testament, and yet the difference between the two writings is 
surely as great as that between the synoptic Gospels and the best 
of the apocryphal gospels. The Apocalypse belongs among the 
most creative works of literature; Fourth Ezra has little that can 
be called original. 

In conclusion, we may sum up briefly as follows: First, there 
is in the Apocalypse both in its structure and especially in its 
symbolism a remarkably large element which is, as far as we can 
say at present, purely original; second, there is a large element 
in its symbolism that is grounded more or less directly upon the 
symbolism and the significant events of Scripture, and this ele- 
ment also shows the originality of the author’s mind in that he 
has freely modified, re-adapted and frequently exalted the Old 
Testament symbolism; and, third, of the non-canonical Jewish 
writings of an apocalyptic character no one, unless it be the Book 
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of Enoch, had any appreciable influence upon the Apocalypse, 
and that has left at the most only a single incidental trace. 

Regarded simply as a literary production, the Apocalypse 
must be allowed a place among the most original and consum- 
mate portions of the Bible, which is equivalent to saying that it 
must be allowed a place among the most original and consummate 
productions of human literature, for the Bible even from a literary 
point of view is certainly the crown of all that men have said or 
sung. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT PHILADELPHIA. . 


By PROFESSOR L. W. BATTEN, Pu.D., 
Philadelphia. 


This congress was in many respects a notable gathering. Whether we 
consider the societies represented, the distinguished men present, the high 
character of the papers read, every scholar and student can but be glad that 
such a meeting has been held. The readers of THE BIBLICAL WORLD will 
of course be chiefly interested in that part of this congress which concerned 
itself with biblical study, and that shall be dealt with presently. One of the 
lessons impressed anew by this assemblage was that no branch of scientific 
research can really be isolated, since all have a common method, and to a cer- 
tain extent a common aim. It seems advisable, therefore, that some general 
account of the congress itself should be given before taking up one special 
feature. 

The organizations participating in the congress were the American Oriental 
Society, organized in 1842, President Daniel C. Gilman, president ; the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, organized in 1869, Professor John Henry Wright 
of Harvard University, president ; the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, organized in 1883, Professor A. Marshall Elliott of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, president ; the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, organized in 
1883, Professor J. Henry Thayer of Harvard University, president ; the Amer- 
ican Dialect Society, organized in 1888, Professor Edward S. Sheldon of Har- 
vard University, president; the Spelling Reform Association, organized in 
1876, Professor Francis A. March of Lafayette College, president ; and the 
Archzological Institute of America, organized in 1879, President Seth Low of 
Columbia College, president. All of the presidents except the last named were 
in their respective chairs, most of the other officers were at their various posts 
of duty, and there was in all of the societies an unusually large attendance. 

These societies have been meeting regularly, some of them for many years, 
but this is the first time they have met at the same time and place. The occa- 
sion of their coming together at this time was the most notable thing about the 
congress. This was to do honor to the memory of America’s greatest scholar, 
who was interested deeply in the work of all, and who was for many years the 
mainstay of at least one—the Oriental Society—the late Professor William 
Dwight Whitney, who brought lustre not only to Yale University but to all 
American scholarship. 
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On Friday evening, December 28, a joint meeting was held in the library 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to commemorate his life and work. The 
main address at this meeting was made by Professor Charles R. Lanman of 
Harvard, once a favorite pupil of Professor Whitney's, afterwards his friend and 
co-worker. This address was so complete and happy that it is hoped it will be 
given to the public. Professor Lanman not only gave an interesting account of 
the life of this great scholar, but also a clear presentation of his great contribu- 
tions to linguistic study. Addresses were also made at this meeting by Pres- 
ident Gilman, Professor March, Dr. Ward,-Professor Perrin, Professor Manatt, 
and several letters from foreign scholars were read by Professor Lyon. Professor 
Whitney’s special field was Indianology, but he did much to further the scien- 
tific study of language generally, and no one should attempt linguistic study 
without first mastering his most popular and widely read book, “ Language 
and the Study of Language.” One short paragraph from Professor Lanman’s 
address may be quoted here: ‘Breadth and thoroughness are ever at war 
with each other in men, for men are finite. The gift of both in large measure 
and at once—this marks the man of genius.. That the gift was Whitney's is 
clear to anyone’who considers the versatility of his mind, the variousness 
of his work, and the quality of his results. As professor of Sanskrit, technical 
work in grammar, lexicography, text criticism, and the like, lay nearest to 
him ; but with all this he still found strength to illuminate by his insight many 
questions of general linguistic theory, the origin of language, phonetics, the dif- 
ficult subject of Hindu astronomy, and the question of its derivation, the method 
and technique of translation, the science of religion, mythology, linguistic eth- 
nology, alphabetics and palzography and much else.” His zeal as a student 
was impressed indelibly upon the audience by the fact related that when study- 
ing in Germany he told his landlady that he would work an hour less on a 
particular day because it was the Fourth of July. To those who knew him 
this was also the strongest evidence of his intense patriotism. But we cannot 
linger upon this attractive theme. 

The University of Pennsylvania opened its hospitable doors to the con- 
gress, and spared no pains to make every provision for the comfort and con- 
venience of the societies present. Philadelphia also did much towards the 
pleasure of the visitors, as a number of receptions and a tea to the ladies 
brought the various members into social intercourse, and made possible many 
pleasant acquaintances. Great credit is due to the local committee for the 
thoroughness with which all arrangements were made, and especially for the 
complete programmes provided. The genius of the committee was in its 
chairman, Mr. Talcott Williams, to whose skill in affairs and tireless energy 
many happy features were due. The local secretary, Professor Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., proved an efficient lieutenant, and especially did much to ensure the suc- 
cess of the Whitney memorial meeting. 

The general plan was to hold joint sessions and separate sessions. The 
opening session was a joint one, at which Mr. C. C. Harrison, Acting Provost of. 
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the University, made a few fitting remarks characteristic of his modesty and 
of his appreciative insight into things which he approaches asa layman. The 
address of welcome was made by the famous Shakespearean scholar, of whom 
Philadelphia is so justly proud, Dr. Horace Howard Furness. This address 
was so bright and so full of the occasion that we all felt that only Dr. Furness 
could have made it. 

On the afternoon of the same day each society held a separate session, at 
which papers were read and discussed, and the regular business attended to 
as usual. On the second day a joint session was held, this plan being new in 
the experience of these societies. Nine papers were presented from members 
of the various bodies, and opportunity for questions and discussion given. 
These papers were not especially prepared for the joint meeting, but were 
selected by the various secretaries from those offered for reading in the regu- 
lar meetings... The aim was, of course, to select such as would be of most 
general interest. -This task was a difficult one, for a subject may appear very 
attractive, but the treatment of it may be quite devoid of interest, and it 
should be said on behalf of the secretaries that they had only the titles to 
judge by: it may be added, that, with a few exceptions, the selections 
were good. It was different from catering :to the popular taste and limita- 
tions, inasmuch as’ most of those present were scholars of broad and also 
special culture, and quite able to appreciate good things in other fields than 
their own. One result of this session was to make all feel that they were 
working in a common field, although the field is a very wide one, and that 
there is such a thing as a brotherhood of scholars. Each one loves his chosen 
sphere best, of course, but by communing in thought with his fellows he learns 
anew how many spheres there are, and yet how closely linked together. 

Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsylvania, opened the session 
with a,masterly account of the latest results of the Babylonian expedition, 
which has conducted excavations at Nippur for the past five years, and has 
attained some remarkable and revolutionary results, Professor Hilprecht has 
not only worked over the valuable collection brought to the University, but 
has spent two summers in Constantinople working at the finds of the expedi- 
tion which remain there. Dr. Peters, who was for the first two years the able 
director of the expedition, and who played an important réle in its organiza- 
tion, followed with some account of the work now going on, and of the temple 
which was found. It is to be hoped that Dr. Peters’ volume, giving a full 
and official account of the expedition, will soon see the light. Professor 
William W. Goodwin, of Harvard, read an interesting paper comparing the 
Athenian graphé faranomon, that is, an indictment for proposing unconstitutional 
legislation, with the American doctrine that the courts have power to set aside 
legislative acts if they conflict with a written constitution. Professor Minton 
Warren, of Johns Hopkins, read a very bright paper showing how much light 
the various Latin inscriptions have thrown on the study of the Latin language 
and literature—a warning to Semitic scholars that they do not alone find 
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much light and help from recent discovery of the monuments of the past. 
Professor Sheldon, of Harvard, presented an interesting account of the work 
done by the American Dialect Society. This paper was particularly welcome 
to many who before knew but little if anything of the aim or method of 
investigation of this young but vigorous society. Other papers were read at 
this joint session, but sufficient has been given to show the character of the 
meeting, and to justify the statement that it was one of great interest. 

At the separate meetings of the Exegetical Society several papers of 
more than usual interest were read. Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, 
discussed the meaning of shébhét sophér, Judges 5 : 14, holding that the common 
interpretation, the fen of the scribe, was the correct one. Professor Paton, of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, argued that Amos did not approve the calf- 
worship at Bethel. He said that Hosea explicitly condemns it as idolatry so - 
soon after Amos that a new sentiment could not develop in the interim. The 
silence of Amos about the particular thing was explained as due to his opposi- 
tion to the whole system of the northern kingdom. Perhaps the most thorough 
and exhaustive of any of the papers read before the Exegetical Society was that 
of Professor Schmidt, of Colgate University, on: mardn atha, 1 Cor. 16:22. 
But the paper itself must be read to get any idea of the learning and pains 
bestowed upon it. Professor Terry, of Garrett Biblical Institute, read a some- 
what elaborate essay on the scope and plan of the Apocalypse of John. There 
was little that was new or original, but it was a stout plea for the traditional 
view. 

At the second separate session Dr. Wright, of Cambridge, best known 
from his connection with the Palestine Exploration Fund, presented: some 
Messianic interpretations of the Psalms of degrees. Dr. Wright's treatment 
showed that he is not devoid of poetic sense, and that he is not disturbed by 
the onsweep of the higher criticism. Dr. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, gave some interesting notes on the new Syriac: Gospels, on which 
Mrs. Lewis and Professor J. Rendel Harris have been faithfully working a 
long time, and which have recently appeared in print. Professor Thayer 
gave an elaborate and learned note on the expression, “thou sayest” of our 
Lord in answer to his judges, arguing that it did not mean an emphatic / am, 
but simply an admission of a fact stated by another. Rev. B. W. Bacon, the 
author of some well-known works on the analysis of the Hexateuch, read a 
paper in which he declared that John 14 was displaced and should be put 
after chapter 16. The argument was acute and the evidence marshaled 
strong, so much so, indeed, that several present pronounced themselves con- 
vinced. Rev. W. H. Cobb, the efficient secretary of the society, read a paper 
on his favorite subject — Isaiah 40-66. His paper was little more than a suc- 
cinct and thorough abstract of Julius Ley’s unimportant little book on this 
subject. Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins, offered a critical emendation of 
a part of 1 Sam. 1:23. His suggestion will be intelligible to both the Eng- 
lish and Hebrew student, if it is put in English; instead of “only the Lord 
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establish his word,” he would read “only may thy word be established of the 

Lord.” | 
i Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, read an 

| interesting paper in which he held that many of the Hebrew proper names 

ending in Jah and Jahé are not compounds with the divine name, but the ; T 

| Jah is simply an ending. He said that Abijah, for example, could not be 

the father of Jah, or Jah is my father, since no Semite would put a child in 
that relation to the deity. He also said that Babylonian names had the same 
Al ending in cases where it could not be a divine name. 
i At the special meetings of the Oriental Society several papers were pre- 
A sented which were interesting and helpful to Bible students. Professor 

Gottheil gave evidence from some inscriptions — which may be read either as 
- Aramaic or Hebrew, that there was a time when these two languages were much 
more alike than in the times from which most of the known Aramaic comes, 

and therefore that many of the peculiarities of biblical Aramaic are not 
ql Hebraisms, as has generally been supposed, but are due to the state of the 
language at the time. Many other articles might be mentioned but it would 
be little use merely to give a list of their titles, and space would not permit 
anything more. A 
aq One or two more general matters will be mentioned, and then we must 
i close. Usually the daily press has sorry accounts of the discussions of such 
i gatherings. Of course reporters cannot be expected to be specialists in every 
a branch of learning ; but through the wise plan of Mr. Williams intelligible 
reports of many papers were furnished to the public. He had asked the 
. writers of such papers as lent themselves to the treatment, to prepare a short 
abstract; these abstracts were set up in the office of the Press, of which Mr. 
Williams is the editor, carefully corrected, and copy furnished to the press of 
the city. 

When this plan of meetings of so many societies at the same time was 
Hh adopted, it was feared that some would suffer in attendance, as. those belong- 
; q ing to more than one society could not be in two places at once. . On the mail-. 
i ing lists of all the societies there were 2277 names, of which but 314—14 per 
cent.—occurred more than once. But of those actually in attendance, 122 
out of a total of 324—38 per cent.—belonged to more than one, and of these 
one man belonged to five of these societies. There was, therefore, something 
to justify thisfear. There was compensation, however, in the largely increased 
attendance at all the societies. It is worthy of note that those who belonged 
to more than one society are evidently the ones who believe in attending the 
meetings. 

If such simultaneous sessions are held again, as many who were present 
earnestly hope, it would be desirable to have more rigidly fixed programmes, 
so that those who do belong to different societies could hear their favorite 
subjects in each. At the recent meetings the programmes varied so much 
that this was impossible. 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS AND THE BARROWS 
LECTURESHIP. 


Interest in the Parliament of Religions continues to be manifested, in 
almost unabated volume from centers of thought and influence widely 
separated in place and in theological sympathy. All over the world, among 
non-Christian leaders and among missionaries, among liberal thinkers and 
among intense partisans, that gathering continues to be a subject of dis- 
cussion, renewed and intensified by the publication and distribution of the 
Report of the Proceedings. It may be disliked and opposed ; it cannot be 
ignored. It has taken its place among the great religious phenomena of our 
times. 

Recently several attacks have been made upon it, some of which have 
been instigated by the dolorous reports of some missionaries respecting its 
influence on mission work, and others of which are inspired by what is no 
doubt a conscientious opposition to the ideas and sentiments which the 
Parliament embodied. Unfortunately the latter attacks have not always been 
characterized by justice toward these ideas, either over-emphasizing certain 
minor elements or ignoring other more important and characteristic ones. 

A few of these assaults have been marked by exaggerations, misstate- 
ments, much irrelevant material, and silence respecting favorable testimony, 
so as to produce a distorted and misleading picture and give unbelievers 
another good opportunity of saying that Christianity is intolerant, bigoted and 
timid. Such presentations defeat their own object. Defenders of the high 
and generous ideas of the Parliament can afford to be silent or at most offer 
a simple protest against ridiculous special pleading and disingenuous inac- 
curacy. If the work was of God, misrepresentations cannot injure it. If it 
was not, they are not necessary. 

The Reverend Dr. Dennis, one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, speaks in the following statement with no uncertain sound 
as to the meaning and issues of the Parliament: 

There is room, I allow, for misinterpretation and consequent misrepre- 
sentation of the intent and significance of such a gathering, but, on the other | 
hand, there was a magnificent and unique opportunity to vindicate Christianity 
before an attentive world. That Christianity must keep silence and decline 


to be in evidence upon such an occasion is certainly not in accord with the 
spirit of Paul at Athens, or the purpose of Christ in founding Christianity and 
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giving it a message to all men. That Christianity has a right to command is 
true, but has it not also the right to discuss, compare and persuade? God 
says even to offending sinners, ‘Come, let us reason together.’ I do not 
understand that Christianity ever resigned the purpose and hope of both influ- 
encing and convincing men through the Parliament of Religions. That there 
was a special measure of courtesy due on such an occasion is manifest, but 
the Christian religion, while firm and loyal, may ever be courteous in its pub- 
lic discussions. 

As regards the influence of the Parliament, I believe it will be for the 
establishment of Christianity. Its literature has gone to the ends of the earth. 
I venture to say that to the vast majority of those into whose hands it falls the 
showing of Christianity will be the subject of special interest and study. An 
Oriental student while scrutinizing carefully the contribution of his own reli- 
gion, will find nothing new therein. He will care little for what is said in 
advocacy of other Oriental faiths. He will study, however, with curiosity and 
interest what Christian truth has to say for itself. I claim that there never 
was a more promising opportunity for Christianity to send to the ends of the 
earth a clear and luminous message charged with a persuasive vindication of 
its claims and a convincing exposition of its teachings. 

That the foreign mission work of Christianity has received a serious blow 
in the Parliament is either a mistaken and unworthy thought, or it is the empty 
claim of those who have no sympathy with missions. The judgment which is 
passed upon the event depends largely upon the point of view. I cannot 
myself understand how any true missionary can look at it from the point of 
view which I have indicated, and not wish that it had met with more hearty 
and universal codperation for the elucidation and defense of Christian truth. 
It could have been made even more than it was, an opportunity for strong and 
loyal testimony for Christianity. It might have been made memorable even 
to a greater degree, as an occasion for enthusiastic and ringing vindication of 
the precious truths which our Master has committed to our trust. 


The apprehensions of some missionaries are natural and, in part, justifiable. 
The immediate effect of the Parliament was, in some quarters, unfortunate. 
Its attitude and results were easily liable to be misinterpreted. Especially 
was the liberal, generous position of the Christian leaders there thought, on 
the one hand, by some non-Christians, to be a symptom of the decay of Christi- 
anity and, on the other hand, it is regarded by some Christian people as an 
abandonment of the fundamental principles of the Gospel of Christ,— ideas 
which will correct themselves when time enough has passed to permit the 
true perspective of things to be taken. 

Meanwhile other voices have been raised among missionaries of equally 
sound judgment which bear witness to different impressions made by the Par- 
liament. Their voices should also be heard and receive due consideration 
from the Christian public. ‘Dr. Barrows, in an article printed in Our Day has 
published some of the testimonies which have come to him. Dr. Post of 
Beirut writes: “I am convinced that the outcome of our Parliament will 
be for the furtherance of the gospel. We proved that true religion is, always 
was, always will be, one. . . . Other systems than Christianity cannot afford 
to point out to their votaries and opponents, as we did, the foibles, shortcom- 
ings, sins, hypocrisy, even devilishness of many of their followers. Christianity 
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must do this because it is, and feels itself to be, a universal faith.” Dr. Bar- 
rows also states: “My reports from India are that some of the missionaries 
were vexed by some of the things said at the Parliament, but I have testimo- 
nies from a great number of the more enlightened and far seeing mission- 
aries, who are exceedingly grateful for the work which the Parliament did. 
As the facts concerning the Parliament are more accurately known in India, 
opinions among Christian missionaries will become more and more favor- 
able.” Dr. Washburn of Constantinople says: ‘“I believe that the good 
influence of it will be more and more manifest as years go on, while the 
incidental evils will be forgotten.” Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D., for twenty 
years a missionary in India, writes: “I regard the Parliament of Religions 
as constituting an era in the religious history and progress of the world. 
Much good has already resulted. More good will result in the future. 


From the Reverend J. T. Yokoi, a scholarly Christian minister and 
teacher of Japan, comes to the Chairman of the Parliament the following 
testimony respecting its influences and issues in Japan: 


“It seems to me from what I have observed in Japan and elsewhere, that 
the effects of the Parliament have been exceedingly good. . . . I cannot 
help thinking that the mental horizon of a great many has since been greatly 
widened, both of those who come from foreign lands and of those in this 
country, through the sympathetic and cordial meetings they have held 
together. . . If there have been some misunderstandings of the spirit 
which animated the Congress, there is all the more reason for the need of 
such congresses. Truth is the final victor in religion as in everything else. 
The truths of Christ do not fear comparison with other forms of teaching.” 


From a thoughtful and deliberate statement from the pen of Professor A. 
B. Bruce, D.D., of Glasgow, these few sentences are timely : 


I do not believe the tendency of the Parliament will be to create doubt as_ 
to the utility or need of missions. Superficial people might carry away the 
impression that it puts all religions on a level. The truth, however, is that it 
simply gave the religions of the world an opportunity of being compared one 
with another on their merits. Surely no true Christian should fear the result 
of such a discussion! If Christianity suffer by comparison, it can be the fault 
only of its exponents. In that case the sooner they learn the weakness of 
their method of stating the faith the better. One good result in connection 
with missions I look for. The Parliament may help to dispel Jessimistic ideas 
of ethnic religion, and suggest the desirableness of conducting mission work 
in the sympathetic spirit of the Pauline thought: God “not far from every 
one of us.” I believe there is room for improvement here. i 


The following recently prepared statement by Dr. Henry H. Jessup, D.D. 
of Beirut, will be read with profound interest : 


In the Parliament of Religions, Christianity was the hostess of the nations. 
She welcomed men of all faiths to come and see what the religion of the Bible: 
can do for the individual, for society and the world. She did what no other 
religion in this age can do or would dare todo. She challenged inspection 
and criticism at close range. She said to all, “Bring your best and your 
wisest men, and we will hear them courteously and patiently. Make what 
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criticisms you please, attack us as you will, and no man shall insult you,’ 
The moral impression of such a scene was prodigious, and it will be lasting. 
Even the most conceited of Asiatic apostles, when proclaiming in their own 
lands that America is tired of Christ, and is pining for Gautama Buddha or 
Confucius, feel in their heart of hearts that Christianity alone wears the golden 
crown of love to man and God. The best they could say of their own systems 
was that they were like Christianity, not that Christianity was in any sense 
inferior. 

The missionary work has nothing to fear from anything said or written in 
the Parliament by the non-Christian members. It is well to know all that can 
be said by the best non-Christian minds. They are evidently feeling after 
God, if haply they may find him. But we £nxow the moral degradation of the 
millions in Asia —the worship of the cow, and the degradation of woman. 
The Hindus, Chinese, Japanese and Arabs well know the superior moral code 
of Christianity as compared with the abominations, shamelessly practiced 
without rebuke from their own religious teachers. But we all need to know 
more of what these non-Christian people think of us, that we may better under- 
stand them. Christianity as a system, and Christ as a person, need no apology. 
But wherein we depart from the spirit of Christ, and the all-embracing love of 
Christ, we should be modest and humble. The thoughtful Asiatics, while 
lashing us for national sins, for the rum traffic, the social evil, and un-Christian 
commercial treaties, admire the celestial purity of Christ, as a person, and 
Christianity as he taught it. The two volumes of the proceedings of the Par- 
liament will be invaluable to missionaries everywhere. Nowhere else can 
they find such a conspectus of human religious thought. There are single 
papers in defense of Christianity which are among our purest and strongest 
Christian classics. Dr. Schaff's address is apostolic. The whole impression 
of the Parliament is a challenge from Christianity to the world, in the full 
consciousness of its heavenly origin, and the certainty of final triumph. 

We believe in the unity of the race, and in the unity of the provision for 
man’s salvation. But we need to know our fellow-men, and to get nearer to 
them, to know what they think, believe, hope, fear and suffer. Whatever brings 
men together, brings Christianity into contact with non-Christians and truth into 
contact with error. The Mohammedans, at least, do not think the Parliament 
a concession to their views, as they have forbidden the introduction of its 
Proceedings into the Turkish Empire. Missionaries everywhere should study 
profoundly the non-Christian religions. The Parliament has awakened 
thought, stimulated investigation, stirred up criticism, aided discussion, given 
light where light was needed, shown the weakness and impotence of the non- 
Christian systems, given Christianity an opportunity to show its supreme 
excellence, and brought the church of Christ face to face with those who were 
afar off and almost unknown. Christian missions have found new justifica- 
tions and a new quickening. The highest claim of the other faiths falls far 
short of an incarnation in order to a redemption. The gospel news is still 

news by the nations. They have much of proverbial wisdom, and many lofty 
maxims, but no healing for the sin-stricken soul. 

One of the most impressive lessons of the Parliament is the importance of 
Christian union and codéperation in the foreign mission field. Why perpetuate 
these non-essential differences in the face of the hundreds of millions of hea- 
thens and Mohammedans? Let us show forth the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. 


Another evidence of the influence of the parliament was the establishment 
of the Lectureship in Comparative Religion at the University of Chicago by a 
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Christian woman of Chicago, Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. In the early part 
of last year she offered the sum of $20,000 for such a lectureship in the Uni- 
versity, expressing herself ‘in hearty agreement with the conviction that the 
immense interest awakened by the wonderful Parliament of Religions, makes 
it eminently desirable that the students in the university and the people gen- 
erally shall be given wise instruction on this most important of all subjects.” 
Later in the year, Dr. Barrows in an address at the University called attention 
to Mr. Mozoomdar’s wish that something of the sort could be done in India, and 
added, “‘ May not some friend of the University be moved to establish in Cal- 
cutta, the chief center of college. training in the Asiatic world, a lectureship 
which shall carry on the good work of enlightenment and fraternity begun by 
the recent Parliament of Religions?” The response to his question followed 
quickly in the following letter from Mrs. Haskell. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 12, 1894. 
To PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph.D., D.D. 

My Dear Sir :—I take pleasure in offering to the University of Chicago 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars for the founding of a second Lectureship 
on the Relations of Christianity and the other religions. ‘These lectures, six 
or more in number, are to be given in Calcutta (India), and, if deemed best, 
in Bombay, Madras, or some other of the chief cities of Hindustan, where large 
numbers of educated Hindus are familiar with the English language. The 
wish, so earnestly expressed by Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, that a lectureship like 
that which I had the privilege of founding last summer might be provided for 
India, has led me to consider the desirability of establishing in some great 
collegiate center, like Calcutta, a course of lectures to be given, either annually 
or as may seem better, biennially, by leading Christian scholars of Europe, 
Asia, and America, in which, in a friendly, temperate, conciliatory way, and in 
the fraternal spirit which pervaded the Parliament of Religions, the great 
questions of the truths of Christianity, its harmonies with the truths of other 
religions, its rightful claims, and the best methods of setting them forth should 
be presented to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India. 

It is my purpose to identify this work, which I believe will be a work 
of. enlightenment and fraternity, with the University Extension Department 
of the University of Chicago, and it is my desire that the management 
of this lectureship should lie with yourself as President of all the Depart- 
ments of the University, with Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., the Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer on Comparative Religion, with Professor George S. 
Goodspeed, the Associate Professor of Comparative Religion, and with those 
who shall be your and their successors in these positions. It is my request 
that this lectureship shall bear the name of John Henry Barrows, who 
has identified himself with the work of promoting friendly relations between 
Christian America and the people of India. The committee having the 
management of these lectures shall also have the authority to determine 
whether any of the courses shall be given in Asiatic or other cities outside of 
India. 

In reading the proceedings of the Parliament of Religions, I have been. 
struck with the many points of harmony between the different faiths, and the 
possibility of so presenting Christianity to others as to win their favorable 
interest in its truths. If the committee shall decide to utilize this lectureship 
still further in calling forth the views of scholarly representatives of the non- 
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Christian faiths, I authorize and shall approve such a decision. Only good 
will grow out of such a comparison of views. 

Europe and America wish to hear and ponder the best that Asia can give 
them, and the world of Asia would gladly listen to the words of such Chris- 
tian scholars as Archdeacon Farrar, of London; Dr. Fairbairn, of Oxford; 
Professor Henry Drummond and Professor A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow; Professor 
George P. Fisher, of Yale; Professor Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard; 
Bishop H. C. Potter and Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New York, and several others 
who might be named from the University of Chicago. It is my wish that, 
accepting the offer which I now make, the committee of the University will 
correspond with the leaders of religious thought in India, and secure from 
them such helpful suggestions as they may be ready to give. I cherish the 
expectation that the Barrows Lectures will prove, in the years that shall come, 
a new golden bond between the East and the West. In the belief that this 
foundation will be blessed by our Heavenly Father, to the extension of the 
benign influence of our great University, to the promotion of the highest inter- 
ests of humanity, and to the enlargement of the kingdom of Truth and Love 
on earth, I remain, with much regard. Yours sincerely, 

CAROLINE E. HASKELL. 

The University accepted gratefully the gift of Mrs. Haskell, and requested 
Dr. J. H. Barrows to correspond with the leaders of thought and religion in 
India as to their attitude toward such a foundation, and the best methods of 
carrying it on. Letters were sent to representative men and newspapers of all 
shades of thought, and the response elicited was exceedingly gratifying. The 
Calcutta Statesman of December 1, 1894, in a long and thoughtful editorial 
upon the subject, closes with the following words: “We recommend our 
readers to study Mrs. Haskell’s letter for themselves. It breathes a spirit of 
toleration, and yet it is manifestly the word of a devout Christian woman who 
is fully persuaded that the faith she holds only needs a fair hearing to con- 
vince others. That great good may result from the judicious fulfillment of 
the scheme she has so liberally endowed, we think there can be little room for 
doubt.” The Hindu of November 26 says: ‘We expect nothing but good 
to come from this proposed friendly and regardful study of the two religions, 
from a comparison of the truths and teachings embodied in their respective 
literatures... .. We hope that Buddhism and Christianity, Hinduism and 
Christianity, Islam and Christianity will be reconciled yet by some supreme 
minds, who shall show that in Christ all that is good and true in these faiths 
has been embodied and completed by a special revelation. So far as Hindu- 
ism is concerned, we may express a hope that it will not grudge this consum- 
mation, because, as a comparatively modern revelation, the Christian religion 
may be accepted, in so far as it does not contradict the fundamental truths of 
Hinduism, as a necessary supplement, a fresh interpretation, required to suit 
modern conditions and aims of life... .. In the meanwhile all well-wishers 
of the peaceful progress of the human race will hail with delight the new 
fraternal spirit which American Christians along with some European Chris- 
tians also are evincing toward the old religion of India.” 

This voice from Hinduism is seconded by that of the Hindu scholar 
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Manilal N. D'’vivedi, who offers his assistance and that of his friends, and by 
that of the great Parsi scholar of India, who writes from Bombay, “The 
_ object of the lectures, which, so far as I can gather from your letter, is to 
promote friendly relations between the people of India and America, has my 
warmest sympathy.” From a letter to Mrs. Haskell, written by Mr. Mozoom- 
dar, the following extract may be quoted: 


“T take the liberty to approach you with the warmest gratitude for your 
act of great generosity in endowing a lectureship on Comparative Religion in 
India. When I expressed a wish in that direction to Dr. Barrows, it was like 
a sigh of despair, more than an impulse of hope, but it was indeed a devout 
wish, and you have been moved to give effect to it ina way which the most 
sanguine could not look forward to. India is so far from you physically, 
and its people are so unlike yours that your philanthrophy could but have 
been inspired by the Universal Spirit to whom the West and East are one. 
Charity reconciles all separations, bridges all gulfs, and works wonders. 
And in that divine charity may you and yours be blessed by India and 
America. We must al] unite to make your benefaction productive of the 
highest good to this land and to its educated community, introducing 
through its agency a higher and more spiritual form of the religion of Christ 
than has yet been preached unto us.” 


That Christian missionaries in India welcome the establishment of the 
lectureship is shown by a letter addressed to Mrs. Haskell by Dr. Macdonald, 
President of the Missionary Conference of Calcutta. He writes as follows: 


THE INDIAN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, 
Editor’s Office, 
326 BEADON STREET, CALCUTTA, Nov. 28, 1894. 


DEAR MADAM: Allow me, as one of the oldest missionaries in India, as 
being here now about the third of a century,—and as a missionary whose 
chief work is among the English educated thousands of the non-Christians of 
Calcutta, to thank you most heartily for your noble gift to the University of 
Chicago, and through it to the very people among whom | labor and have 
labored all these years. I thoroughly believe in light, the purest, being 
thrown on the relations of Christianity and the other religions, by such men 
as you have named. Nothing but good can come from contact on such a sub- 
ject of the Indian mind with such sympathetic, able and learned Christian 
men as Dr. John Henry Barrows, Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Fairbairn, of Oxford, 
Professor Henry Drummond, Professor Bruce, Professor Fisher, and the 
others named. The subject is well chosen, and the men named are excellent 
as indicating the minds which are to elucidate the subject. 

In my own name and in the name of all my fellow missionaries to whom I 
have communicated the good news, I desire to express our grateful apprecia- 
tion of your noble gift,—and the hope and faith we entertain that it will prove 
a great, incalculable blessing to this great country. Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
R. S. MACDONALD. 


That teachers in the institutions of learning in India are not indifferent is 
shown by an extract from the conclusion of a most wise and cordial letter of 
Professor Alexander Tomory, of Duff College, Calcutta, which reads: ‘I hail 
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your noble movement as the answer to my prayers and the realization of some 
of my dreams.” 

A cordial letter is sent from the Rev. Dr. William Miller, of Madras, who 
says, among other things: ‘I need hardly say that I greatly rejoice at the 
noble gift to The University of Chicago. All concerned are sure to have ~ 
nothing but approval of the lectureship and a hearty welcome for the lec- 
turer. You may be sure of hearty codperation, and I can most cordially 
promise you mine and that of many others in Madras.” Dr. Miller encloses 
a copy of the resolutions proposed and unanimously adopted on Dec. Io, 
1894, by the Madras Missionary Conference. We print them here: 


The Conference desires to put on record its appreciation of the liberality 
on the part of Mrs. Haskell, which has led to the foundation of the Barrows 
lectureship, and its hope that great and lasting good will result from the 
delivery at suitable centres in India of lectures ‘‘by leading Christian scholars 
of Europe, Asia and America, in which, in a friendly, temperate, conciliatory 
way, and in the fraternal spirit which pervaded the Parliament of Religions, 
the great questions of the truths of Christianity, its harmonies with the truths 
of other religions, its rightful claims, and the best methods of setting them 
forth should be presented to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India.” 

Without venturing to pronounce on what may become expedient in the 
distant future, the Conference is of opinion that the time has by no means 
come when it would be wise to devote the proposed lectureship to any other 
purpose than that of the sympathetic exposition of historic Christianity and of 
its points of contact with other schemes of thought. 

The Conference wishes to point out that, when account is taken of the 
number of those who habitually use the English tongue and of the high 
position which Christian education holds in Southern India, Madras stands 
second to no place in the East as a suitable centre for the delivery of the 
proposed lectures. 

The Conference will rejoice to welcome such a lecturer as Dr. Barrows to 
Madras at the earliest date for which the committee in charge of the lecture- 
ship can arrange, and, if requested to do so, will suggest the names of those 
in Madras whom that committee is likely to find most helpful in carrying out 
the scheme. 


In a letter from the Reverend P. E. Slater of the London Missionary 
Society, Bangalore, South India, great satisfaction is expressed at the estab- 
lishment of the lectureship. Mr. Slater sends word that resolutions similar in 
form and spirit to those of the Madras Conference were passed by the Ban- 
galore Missionary Conference. 

All who desire the exaltation of truth and who see in Christ the complete 
revelation of God cannot but rejoice in the new opportunity offered to Chris- 
tian scholarship and piety to proclaim the message of the Gospel in India. 
May the wise men from the West round out the mission of those ancient sages 
from the East, going now not to find, but to carry back the knowledge of the 
Saviour whom they worship and adore, who is the Light of the World. 

G. S. G. 


Synopses of Fmportant Articles. 


THE PENTATEUCH AND THE PRIESTLY Dues. By the REv. HENRY 
HayMaAN, D.D., in the Bitdiotheca Sacra for January, 1895. Pages 18-28. 


The alleged discrepancies between Deuteronomy and the middle penta- 
teuchal books assume especial importance as regards their representation of 
the position, functions and provisions for the priest-Levites and the assign- 
ment of tithes in particular which they contain. This article is limited to the 
subject of priestly dues, including tithes, oblations of all kinds and their con- 
tingent perquisites. 

Deuteronomy does not mention that tithes are such dues. Here they seem 
to be allotted to the “‘soilers,” to be consumed on festive occasions, to which 
the Levite was to be a party only (Deut. 12:6 f.; 14:22-29; 26:12 f.). In 
Numbers (18 :20, 21) it is claimed that Jehovah was to be the inheritance of 
Levi, represented in the tithes, subject, however (vs. 26) to the deduction of 
one-tenth—the tithe of the tithe—due to the priestly house Jar excellence. 
On close inspection this seeming conflict vanishes. In Deut. 18:1, 2 the fire- 
offerings of Jehovah and his inheritance are there made the portion of “the 
priests, the Levites and the whole tribe of Levi” with special stress on verse 
2. Also in Deut. 10:9 we read “ Jehovah is his [Levi's] inheritance, as 
Jehovah Elohim promised.” The explanation hinges on this term which is 
fully explained by turning to Num. 18:20, 21, where Jehovah says to Aaron, 
“Thou shalt have no inheritance in their land .... I am thy part and thy 
inheritance among the children of Israel. And behold I have given the sons 
of Levi all the tenth in Israel for an inheritance.” Deuteronomy, then, being 
more popular in form, does not need to specify each particular. The fire- 
offerings include all the offerings in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers known 
as sin, guilt, peace, or simply burnt offerings. The most comprehensive 
passage in the Pentateuch regarding the priestly dues is that of Num. 18:8 f. 
Deuteronomy does not need to give any corresponding list to the one last 
mentioned in Numbers. The one which comes the nearest thereto is Deut. 
12:6. That in Numbers above cited is an enumeration of what the priests 
are to receive ; in Deuteronomy it is of what the people are to bring to the 
sanctuary. Among these the term tithe occurs, meaning, probably, the 
“second tthe” only. Thus we see how the finer technicalities and require- . 
ments of Numbers are sunk in the broadly graded order of Deuteronomy. 
Again in Deuteronomy, which gives the popular side of the matter, we read in 
12:27 after the prohibition of the blood, a distinct permission to the worshiper : 
“The blood of thy sacrifices shall be poured out upon the altar.... . 
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and thou shalt eat the flesh.” Conversely we find that where the priestly 
tules leave the question open, Deuteronomy fills the gap in Leviticus and 
both are in harmony. Without specifying further we find that the whole 
proves the mutual interdependence of the popular and priestly corpus juris, 
and shows that without reference to Leviticus-Numbers we cannot clearly 
comprehend Deuteronomy. 


Dr. Hayman makes a serious attempt to harmonize passages which are in conflict, 
as it seems. His theory is plausible, though it will hardly be accepted by those who 
hold the views which he combats. It is sincerely to be hoped that some specialist in 
this line will take up the subject with which he grapples and give us a comprehensive 
statement of the case and the best resylts of his investigations. 

PRICE. 


St. LUKE THE HISTORIAN OF THE CHURCH. By REV. ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
M.A., Tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge. In the 7himker for Decem- 
ber, 1894. 

Of the three synoptists, the second writes as a catechist, the first as a theolo- 
gian, the third as an historian. St. Luke’s right to be considered an historian is 
to be seen not merely because of his “ editorial notes’’ added by way of descrip- 
tion or interpretation to his sections, but also from his evident attempt to give 
chronological arrangement and dates. He also is careful to give names of 
persons and places.° 


I. His dates. Inthe time of Christ there was no uniform method of reckon- | 


ing years. Common reason was therefore bound to adopt the names of local 
and cosmopolitan magistrates. Luke, therefore, is following the common 
practice in his use of “in the days of Herod the king of Judea,” “when 
Quirinius was Propretor of Syria,” etc. Compared with the other New 
Testament writers, who seldom give a date at all, Luke is here the true 
historian, and renders great aid in enabling us to determine New Testament 
chronology. 

II. The chronological arrangement of his narratives. Here there is need 
of distinguishing between the accounts given by him from first and those given 
from second-hand information. In the former case his arrangement is per- 
fect (e.g., the ‘ we-section " in Acts), while in the latter it is by no means so. 
The Gospel begins and ends, it is true, with the true sequence as far as the 
events narrated indicate their own order; but in other parts of his Gospel, St. 
Luke simply follows St. Mark whose order was made for convenience in teach- 
ing, and not as the facts occurred. In the unique section Lk., 9 :51-18:14, 
the sections are massed on no discovered principle. In the first Ralf of the 
Acts there appears also to be some displacement (e. g., the conversion of the 
Ethiopian eunuch must have occurred later than that of Cornelius), This 
Gospel, notwithstanding his preface, is the least orderly of the three. 

III. His proper names. Here we consider, so far as names of persons are 
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concerned, only those of contemporaries; 50 are introduced into the Gospel, 
and 95 into the Acts, 18 of the 50 and 63 out of the 95 are not mentioned by 
other writers, So far as concerns geographical names, Luke’s knowledge is 
considerable. In the Acts he mentions 32 countries, 54 cities, g islands. And 
his knowledge of these places is correct and minute (to ‘be seen by comparing 
his accounts with those of Smith and Ramsay). In the Gospel the sweep is 
naturally much more confined. There he mentions 1 lake, 1 river, 8 coun- 
tries, 19 cities, but few of these are unmentioned by other evangelists. 

In St. Luke’s use of names we may gain data for explaining the fact that 
about three-fourths of St. Mark’s Gospel is found embodied in his. St. Mark 
gives 86 proper names of persons and places, but St. Luke reduces this num- 
ber by 24. This omission would hardly have been possible had he possessed 
a written copy of St. Mark’s Gospel. But the omission of unfamiliar places 
would have been natural in an oral tradition among gentiles. St. Luke, then, 
probably used this oral tradition. 

These names are, further, of great help in settling the authenticity of the 
Acts, and toa less degree, that of the Gospel. . Had Luke been one of the twelve 
this would have been very different. We should then have had, probably, 
clear geographical descriptions of Christ’s journeys, the names of those 
miraculously healed, the local settings of the parables. But while the gain to 
the student would have been enormous, the faith of the church needs no such 
collection of vivid details. 


The statistical material of this article is valuable; but as a whole, though helpful, 
it is open to criticism. Especially do we question the author’s well-known position 
upon the synoptic question. We should expect, also, some discussion of the chrono- 
logical knowledge of the Gospel. It is disappointing, further, that the author has left 
untouched the vast region of historical allusions — both to social and political institu- 
tions. Such passages as Luke 24:13, 20; 12:13; Acts 21:28; 14:6; 5:37, while 
not easily tabulated, are nevertheless full of suggestion as to Luke’s attention to 
details. An attentive and critical study of his Gospel and the Acts will give an 
astonishing amount of evidence of Luke’s care and accuracy. As a sample of what is 
possible, it will be interesting to supplement this article with the little pamphlet of Dr. 
Julius Roéttig, Der Evangelist Lucas als Kenner der Verhiltnisse seiner Zeit. S.M. 
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Hotes and Opinions. 


Relation of the Messiahship to the Divinity of Christ.—In a review of 
Dr. Dale’s new contribution to theology, the book Christian Doctrine, Profes- 
sor Dods criticises his chapter on the divinity of our Lord in these words: 
“Dr. Dale omits to consider two ideas which trouble many minds at present 
in relation to this subject: the immanence of God, and the messiahship of 
Jesus. Few departments in theology need more attention just now than the 
adjustment of relations between the messiahship and the divinity of our Lord. 
Must not many passages which have been thought to carry proof of his 
divinity be referred to his messiahship? The development from belief in 
his messiahship to belief in his divinity needs to be more carefully traced 
than as yet has beendone. The prevalent idea, too, of the immanence of God 
has a bearing on the personal divinity of our Lord which has not yet been 
estimated with distinctness.” Professor Dods has here pointed out with keen 
and significant utterance a deficiency in current theology which should receive 
immediate and thorough consideration. Professor Wendt, in his Teaching of 
Jesus, has dealt squarely if perhaps not altogether satisfactorily with the ques- 
tion. And is it not a problem of dzb/ica/ theology which Professor Dods 
rather than Dr. Dale, or in advance of Dr. Dale, is under obligation to dis- 
cuss ? 


The Earliest Hebrew Literature.—The familiar dictum that the earliest lit- 
erature of a race is poetic literature is verified in the history of the Hebrew 
race. Professor L. B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Seminary, discusses at 
length the earliest Hebrew literature in the December number of the Hart- 
Sord Seminary Record. He finds this earliest literature in the Book of Gene- 
sis, in the poetic passages so easily discovered in the Revised Version. They 
are: the sword-song of Lamech (Gen. 4:23, 24); the oracle of Noah (Gen, 
9:25-27); the blessing of Melchizedek (Gen. 14:19); the blessing of Laban 
(Gen. 24:60); the oracle to Rebekah (Gen. 25:23); Isaac's blessing of 
Jacob (Gen. 27:27-29); Isaac’s blessing of Esau (Gen. 27: 39, 40); and, 
longest and most important of all, the last words of Jacob (Gen. 49 :2-27). 
These passages are distinguished from the body of the narrative by paral- 
lelism of clauses, by assonance of words, by strophic structure, by rhythm, and 
by peculiar diction. They differ from all the rest of the narrative in being 
recorded, not merely as the substance of what the patriarchs thought and said, 
but as their own authentic words. If this claim be true, we have in these 
fragments a most precious relic of early Hebrew thought, valuable for the 
reconstruction of primitive Hebrew history. The writer then argues against 
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a priori objections to their genuineness by showing that a developed literature 
can exist before letters, and that therefore “it is the height of arbitrariness to 
assert that such poetry as we find in Genesis could not have been composed in 
the patriarchal age, and could not have come downto Mosaic or post-Mosaic 
times even if it had been composed.” The main portion of the article under- 
takes to prove that there is nothing in these fragments which is inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that they are genuine productions of Israel’s earliest 
period. As a representative passage, the last words of Jacob are taken for 
detailed investigation. With reference to the date of this passage the critics 
are arranged in two general groups: (1) the school of Graf holds pretty gen- 
erally to its origin in the time of Ahab, Elijah and Elisha; (2) the conserva- 
tive school places it in the time of the Judges, so Dillmann, The Grafian date 
is,in two short paragraphs, set aside as impossible. The date in the time of 
the Judges is considered more probable, and is discussed through eight pages, 
but at last is set aside as unnecessary. Professor Paton’s conclusion is, that 
“the poetic fragments in Genesis are probably original productions of the 
patriarchal age, which were transmitted orally during the period of the 
wanderings in Canaan, and the sojourn in Egypt, and finally, were gathered 
by the writer of Genesis from the mouth of the people or of professional sing- 
ers. ‘* ‘ He has not seen fit formally to quote his ancient poetical authori- 
ties except in these cases, but he unquestionably had other poems of antiquity 
with their accompanying traditional explanations, and these have been the 
sources from which he has drawn the materials for his narrative.’ This opin- 
ion is confirmed by the fact that many portions of the book of Genesis, which 
we cannot say are strictly poetical, nevertheless have so strong a poetic 
flavor, and run now and then into such distinct poetic forms of expression, as 
to suggest that the narrator is basing his story on a poetic source whose 
language he unconsciously adopts. Where an unbroken thread of poetic 
tradition exists history can be transmitted.” This, then, is Professor Paton’s 
theory as to the source of the material recorded in Genesis. The time when 
these poetic traditions were given their present form in the book of Genesis 
is a secondary matter, and that they may have undergone some adaptation 
and expansion he admits. This is along the right line. 


“A Forgotten Higher Critic of the Last Century.’’—Under this head appears 
an editorial in the December number of The Thinker, a very conservative 
theological magazine (published in London by Jas. Nisbet & Co.). It reads 
as follows: ‘“‘ Many people will be surprised to hear that there was a book pub- 
lished a little more than a hundred years ago, in which a number of the results of 
the Higher Criticism of the present day, so far as it concerns some of the books 


of the Old Testament, are anticipated. In a couple of articles in the | 


United Presbyterian Magazine [a Scotch publication], the Rev. T. Whitelaw, 
D.D., gives an account of this book, and arranges in parallel columns extracts 
from it and writings of present-day critics, in order to show how closely the 
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two correspond to each other. It is not, however, until near the end of the 
second article that Dr. Whitelaw, with considerable dramatic power, discloses 
the title and authorship of the book in question, and we learn that we have to 
do with Zhe Age of Reason, by Thomas Paine. The reflections which this 
fact gives rise to are expressed in language which is calculated to wound 
every right-thinking mind. ‘One can hardly imagine,’ we read, ‘that, even 
at the bidding of German critics and their English copyists, the Evangelical 
Churches will be in a. hurry to credit the astounding proposition that what, 
according to the higher critics, was hid from Jesus Christ, of whom Peter said, 
“ Thou, Lord, knowest all things,” and who claimed to understand the secrets 
of the Father, was, eighteen centuries afterwards, revealed to Thomas Paine; 
and that while Jesus Christ was wrong in saying that Moses wrote of him 
(John. 5:46), Thomas Paine was right in asserting that Moses did no such 
thing. That the Evangelical Churches in Scotland (unless they mean to dig 
their own graves!) will be impelled, before long, to let their voices be heard 
on the attitude they intend to assume towards the sentiment of Paine, which, 
under cover of the Higher Criticism, and with much show of learning, are 
being industriously propagated by not a few of their responsible teachers, is 
to the present writer clear as day.’ We think [ writes the editor of The 
Thinker | that Dr. Whitelaw has stated his case in terms unnecessarily strong, 
and likely to produce a reaction in favor of those whom he condemns. After all, 
the only way to overthrow erroneous or defective theories in biblical criticism, 
or in any other science, is to replace them by better—by those, that is, that 
give a more adequate explanation of the facts of the case. Scientific research 
is quite independent of the moral character and aims of those who take part 
in it; aman of devout feelings and good intentions may go widely astray in 
questions of scholarship, while one of defective moral character may be fairly 
trustworthy in such matters. Perhaps it is a’ pity that it should be so, but we 
have to deal with things as we find them.” This same argument was pre- 
sented, with the same dramatic effect, by Professor Howard Osgood, D.D., at 
the recent meeting of the Baptist Congress, held at Detroit, in November, 1894. 


The Norm of Genuine Christianity.—A series of tracts for the times, written 
by representative theologians, is being published in Germany, with the pur- 
pose of indicating what may be regarded as essential and positive in view of 
the general sifting of current ideas now going on. One of these tracts, with 
the above heading, is by Professor H. H. Wendt, the author of the Zeaching 
of Jesus. An abstract of this tract, made by Rev. R. M. Adamison, appears 
in the Exfository Times for December. The substance of it here follows. 
The problem is, to discover what constitutes the proper substance of the 
Christian revelation. The Protestant church declares that the necessary 
fundamentals are to be found in Scripture. Yes, but the Bible is not so con- 
stituted as to yield a decided, clear, consistent norm of belief. The older 
Protestantism relied on the perspicuity of the Scriptures, but that transparency 
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is by no means so certain. Our difficulty is not merely the presence of many 
dark utterances in the Bible, but it arises from the fact that the standpoints of 
many of the inspired writers are radically different. The fact is this, that 
scientific theologians have renounced the earlier position as regards Scripture, 
and now distinguish relative values in the different documents. The true 
norm of Christianity, therefore, can only be the teaching of Jesus. Protest- 
antism has given to Paul’s exposition of Christianity as absolute a value as to 
Christ’s own exposition, and has practically given Paulinism the preference. 
In opposition to this we must insist on the who/e of Christ’s own teaching being 
included in Christian theology — nay, we must insist upon that teaching form- 
ing the starting-point, the main substance, and the final test, of any system 
offered. But is this teaching of Jesus matter of historical clearness? ‘No 
doubt there is the difficulty of obtaining a guarantee of the authenticity and 
purity of the accounts given us in the records. The result, however, of the 
most thorough, critical investigations is to discredit the position of Strauss, 
and to establish the essential reliability of the Gospels. It may well be 
agreed, in the light of the fullest inquiry, that here we have a trustworthy 
delineation of Jesus, of the greatness, purity and lovableness of his character 
and works. It is the relation of God to men given in the words and deeds of 
Christ, and expounded by him through the idea of the kingdom of God. The 
application of this revelation is capable of continued and ever-changing devel- 
opment, but the revelation itself is capable of no further perfection. This view 
as to the norm of genuine Christianity does not diminish the value of Scripture, 
in general, for all Scripture remains a commentary upon the central revelation 
embodied in Christ. 


The View of the Prophets as to Israel’s Relation to Foreign Nations in the 
Messianic Era.—It is a pity that the treatise of Rev. F. H. Woods on Hebrew 
Prophecy and Modern Criticism has had to be chopped into such small bits 
for publication in the Expository Times. It will be a pleasure to see it and to 
read it together, in book form, for it is certainly marked by clear thinking, 
good judgment and thorough scholarship. In the December installment the 
above subject is discussed. Mr. Woods finds it difficult to summarize the view 
of the Old Testament prophets as regards the relation of the redeemed nation 
to other nations in the great future, because it is treated in a somewhat differ- 
ent spirit by different prophets. (1) Sometimes the thought is merely that the 
Jews, and Jerusalem especially, will, under the protection of Jahweh, be safe 
from the attacks of foreign powers. So Isa. 33:20, 21; Ezek. 38 and 39. 


(2) Sometimes, with some brighter promise for foreign nations generally, the 


thought of the destruction of a special enemy is painfully mingled. So Isa. 


24-27. (3) Often the thought is the brighter one, that the nations will be led 


by some single act of God’s primitive justice to recognize his sovereignty. So 
Isa. 18. (4) Again, the Messianic era is described as one of international 
peace. So Isa. 2:2-4 (=Mic. 4:1-3); Isa. g:1-7; Zech. 9:9-17. (5) Most fre- 
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quently the attitude of the nations is that of ready and willing submission. They 
are described as bringing back the captive Israelites to their homes, as in Isa. 
14:2; and in 49:22 the prophet of the captivity expands the promise of Isa. 
11:12. In Ps, 72:10 presents are to be brought unto Israel. The nations 
even become the slaves of the Israelites, as in Isa. 14:2. Many of these 
thoughts are combined in Isa. 60. See also Zech. 14:16-21. And so we 
reach the double thought: first, of a world-wide religion of which the temple 
is at Jerusalem, and second, a world-wide empire of which Jerusalem is the 
capital (cf. especially Ps. 87). It is but seldom, if at all, that the prophets 
rise to the higher thought that all nations have equal religious and political 
rights in the sight of God. But at least the way is prepared for this concep- 
tion by Amos 9:7. We find also the converse of the same thought in the 
bitter sarcasm of Jeremiah 9:25, 26. And Isaiah (19:23-25) foretells the time 
when at any rate the two great enemies of Israel shall have equal religious 
privileges. 


| 


and Workers. 


THE English translation of Harnack’s History of Dogma, which is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, London, is making progress. Volume 
I, is just ready. 


THE recent work, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, by Professor 
McCurdy, of the University of Toronto, of which only the first volume has as 
yet been published, has already gone into a second edition. 


THE authorized translation of Professor W. Beyschlag’s Mew Testament 
Theology is just issued by Messrs. T. & T. Clark (imported by Scribners). It 
has gained a high reputation in Germany, and will now be much used among 
English readers. It is printed in two volumes. It will be reviewed in these 
pages later. 


A NEW edition has appeared of Professor Robertson Smith's Lectures on 
the Religion of the Semites. It was thoroughly revised from the first page to 
the last by Dr. Smith himself before his death. The book contains twenty 
more pages than it did in the earlier edition, the additional material being 
worked into the text here and there. The revision does not show any change of 
attitude on the author’s part, but he has added valuable details and perfected 
his expression. 


AT last we are assured that Dr. Swete’s Manual Edition of the Septuagint 
is complete. Volume III., containing Hosea—IV. Maccabees, is out of the 
press. It has not yet arrived in this country at this writing, but may be 
expected soon. Of course it is and henceforth will be the standard text of 
the Old Testament in Greek. The great edition, which is to be supplied 
with full critical apparatus, is in the distant future. But this briefer edition 
is a large and very useful work in itself, and sufficient for many, even if not 
for all, purposes. Our gratitude is due to its editor. 


Tue friends of the late Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., are preparing a memorial 
to perpetuate his name and influence. It is proposed to found in his name a 
scholarship in a theological college, since Dr. Cox was preéminently a theo- 
logian and interpreter of Scripture. The institution chosen in which to place 
the scholarship is the Midland Baptist College, Nottingham, Eng., of which 


T. W. Davies is principal. Without soliciting subscriptions or making any > 


personal appeal, the proposed memorial is announced, and any who so desire 

may forward contributions to the fund to Rev. G. M. McElwee, M.A., Not- 

tingham. Dr. Cox was for twenty-five years minister of Mansfield Road 
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Church in that city. He is, perhaps, more widely known as the founder and 
first editor of England’s greatest biblical journal, the EZxfositor. It is fitting 
that his memory should be honored in this way, and his many friends will see - 
that this effort does not fail. 


AN account has recently been received by the officers of the American 
Bible Society of the presentation to the Empress Dowager of China, at the 
recent celebration of her sixtieth birthday, of a magnificent and costly copy 
of the New Testament from ten thousand women in the Flowery Kingdom. 
The scheme suggested by some missionary women at Ningpo was carried 
out by the missionary society. It took six months to print the volume at the 
Presbyterian mission press, Shanghai. It is royal quarto in size. The page 
borders are in gold. The covers are silver boards, made in Canton, on which 
are carved in relief birds and bamboo, signifying messengers bearing peace. 
The book is inclosed in a silver casket, which rests in a teak-wood case. The 
cost of the book and casket is said to be $1,200. The gift was graciously 
received, and its appearance in the imperial household created no end of 
interest and curiosity. The Emperor immediately sent his servants out to 
the bookstore to purchase several copies of the Scriptures. 


THE announcements for 1895 made by the Zxositor promise articles upon 
the following appetizing subjects: The Zeitgeist in Criticism, by Professor 
Sanday; The Teaching and Miracles of Christ, by Principal Fairbairn; Some 
Problems in Prophecy, by Professor Cheyne; The Hebrew Patriarchs, by 
Professor Ryle; The Doctrine of Imputation in the Epistle to the Romans, 
by Principal Edwards; Jeremiah: The Man and His Message, by Dr. Stalker ; 
The Ministry of John the Baptist, by Professor Dods; and, of course, there 
will be many others of equal interest and value. It would be an acceptable 
arrangement for American scholars, and a bright move from a business point 
of view for Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, the London publishers of the 
Expositor, if they would affiliate themselves with some American publishing 
house for the readier distribution of their many important publications, as 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark are affiliated with Chas. Scribner’s Sons, and as almost 
every other first-class London firm has a representative in this country. 


Tue biblical instruction which was introduced into the curriculum of 
Amherst College seven years ago by Professor Geo. S. Burroughs, now 
President of Wabash College, Indiana, is continued by his successor, Rev. J. 
E. Tuttle, D.D. The courses offered for the present year are three, and all 
elective. Each constitutes a regular term’s work. To the Juniors are offered 
Course (1), The Minor Prophets, including a general view of Prophecy and 
Old Testament Literature, and Course (2), The Gospels. To the Seniors is 
offered Course (3), The New Testament Epistles, with particular reference to 
the Pauline Epistles, and a general view of New Testament Literature. 
This study is presented from the standpoints of history and literature. The 
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students are directed in independent investigation, and are required to pre- 
pare inductive studies of the subjects under consideration. The purpose of 
the courses is to emphasize and set forth the relation of the history and litera- 
ture of the Bible to general history, literature, art, and to the progress of 
modern life. 


Two NEw volumes have appeared in the epoch-making Old Testament 
textual work entitled Zhe Sacred Books of the Old Testament, edited by Pro- 
fessor Paul Haupt. They are: Part 3, Zhe Book of Leviticus, by Professor 
S. R. Driver and H. A. White; and Part 8, Zhe Books of Samuel, by Dr. Karl 
Budde. This makes three parts now issued, Professor Siegfried’s volume on 
Job having been published some time ago. New numbers will be constantly 
appearing, but it may be several years before the magnificent work is com- 
plete. For textual students of the Old Testament nothing can be of equal 
value, and all students of the Old Testament can and should be textual stu- 
dents when such a work as this is put into their hands. Of course no one 
would presume to discuss or pass upon the documentary analysis of the Old 
Testament books without having a thorough understanding of what and why b 
that analysis is, and here is the opportunity of acquiring that information in 
the quickest and surest way. The method adopted in this series of showing 
by the use of various colors the component documentary parts of which each 
book is made up has already become sufficiently known to the public. 


A NEw series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments is 
announced by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. The editors are Professor S. R. Driver, 
D.D., Professor Alfred Plummer, D.D., and Professor C. A. Briggs, D.D. 
The design is to supply English readers with a series of trustworthy manuals 
adequate to the requirements of modern scholarship, and based upon a 
thorough philological and critical study of the original texts. Archeology, 
criticism and biblical theology are included in the plan of the series, but not 
practical or homiletical exegesis. Among the British contributors to this series 
will be Professors Driver, A. B. Davidson, Cheyne, Kirkpatrick, Sanday, 
Plummer, A. R. S. Kennedy, G. A. Smith, and Rev. A. C. Headlam ; and in 
America, Professors Francis Brown, W. R. Harper, G.. F. Moore, and Warfield. 
Three of the volumes are already in the press, and will be ready soon; 
Deuteronomy, by Professor Driver; Judges, by Professor Moore; and Romans, 
by Professor Sanday and Mr. Headlam. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this series will stand first among all English serial commentaries upon the 
Bible. It stands with and admirably supplements the International Theologi- - 
cal Library, edited by Professors Briggs and Salmond, to which we have 
already learned to look for the best and most recent in theological science. | 
So in this new series of commentaries we may expect to obtain that which is 
best and most recent in the historical, literary and linguistic study of the 
Bible. We are greatly in need of just what this series promises to give, 
especially as concerns the Old Testament. We may express the hope that it 
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will provide for us an adequate and satisfactory commentary upon the Gospel 
of Matthew, a thing at present conspicuously and lamentably lacking. The 
assignment of the various books to particular authors has not yet been made 
publi¢. 


WHEN, in 1886, Professor Briggs issued his highly valuable and widely 
used volume on Messianic Prophecy, he announced that a second volume 
would soon follow, which would show how far the Old Testament Messianic 
ideal was fulfilled by the first advent of the Messiah, and how far this ideal 
remained unfulfilled and was taken up into New Testament prophecy and 
carried on to a higher stage of development. The material for this supple- 
mentary volume was ready for publication in 1888, but the distraction of the 
Revision movement in the Presbyterian church and the subsequent “long 
struggle against ecclesiastical domination and in behalf of the right of biblical 
criticism and of the fountains of authority in religion” led the author into 
other lines of research and expression. It is not until now that the promised 
volume, awaited eight years, has appeared. And meanwhile it has expanded 
into two parts, published separately, the first treating of the Messianic ideas 


‘of pre-Christian Judaism, and of the Messiah of the Gospels: the second, to 


be issued within the present year, will discuss the Messianic ideas of the Jews 
of the New Testament times and the Messiah of the Epistles and the Apoc- 
alypse. Part I., the volume now given us, is entitled Zhe Messiah of the 
Gospels, and will be reviewed ina later number of this journal. It will, in 
all probability, receive and deserve the same careful attention from the public 
that was accorded to its predecessor. Professor Briggs has in mind to pre- 
pare still a third volume, which will trace the history of the Messianic ideal in 
the Christian church, and show its importance in the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine. He is “convinced that the -faith of the church of the day is 
defective in its lack of apprehension of the reigning Christ and in its neglect 
of the Second Advent of our Lord.” As to when this concluding volume will 
appear we are given no indication. The entire undertaking was a large and 
important one, of which the greater portion is already well accomplished. 
We hope that it may be completed as planned. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD. 


Local Chapters—The following topics for Chapter-meetings during Febru- 
ary, are suggested. Care should be taken to select for each meeting such 
subjects as will make a complete and rounded programme, that is, touching 
different sides of the subject. Not more than five topics and a map drill 
should be upon any one programme: 

1. The Jewish ideas of God, of righteousness and of the Messiah, con- 
trasted with the teachings of Jesus concerning the same. 

2. The geological history of the Jordan Valley (illustrated by diagrams). 

3. Historical landmarks along the Jordan. 

4. The value of a study of Palestinian Geography in connection with 
that of the Life of Christ. 

5. The two instances of the healing of a blind man ( Mark 8 and John g). 
A comparison of the methods in these miracles with others. 

6. The significance of the confession of Peter, and of Jesus’ answer to him. 

7. The sayings of Christ in this period concerning his approaching 
death and resurrection, and the manner in which they were received by his 
disciples. 

8. A circumstantial account of the transfiguration, with a discussion of 
its purpose and effect. 

g. Christ’s charges of secrecy concerning his deeds and words. To 
whom and under what circumstances were they given? What were some of 
the reasons for them? 

10. The Teachings of Jesus concerning humility and forgiveness, in rela- 
tion to the current teachings of his times. 

11. A description of Jerusalem at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

12. Reading of John 7:1-52. Christ at the Feast of Tabernacles. 

13. The discourses on the Light of the World, and spiritual freedom (a) 
from the standpoint of the Jews, (4) from the standpoint of Christians today. 

14. The Seventy: the commission, the instructions, the return and the 
results, from the point of view of their effect on the faith of the disciples. 

15. The parable of the Good Samaritan, with special reference to its 
force to the Jews. 

16. The interviews between the Pharisees and the man born blind, with 
special reference to the spirit manifested by the Pharisees. 

17. The assertion of the Jews of Jesus’ day that he was not of a sane 
mind. Was it sincere? On what was it based? 
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18. Jesus’ way of dealing with the Scribes and Pharisees, and the reasons 
for it. 

Ig. Solomon’s Porch. 

20. Jesus’ method of dealing with the Jews who believed because of his 
miracles alone. 

21. Map study tracing the journeys of Jesus in the third period of the 
Galilean ministry. 

22. How full a conception of the life and work of the Christ did his 
apostles have up to this time? a discussion. 

23. A résumé of the situation at the close of this period in relation to the 
enemies and friends of Jesus, and a comparison of this situation with that at 
the close of the second period of the Galilean ministry. 


GENERAL INSTITUTE NOTES. 


The demand for biblical lectures increases as facilities for Bible study 
improve. In order to meet this demand the following lecture courses have 
been kindly placed at the disposal of the Institute for the current season : 

By PRESIDENT GEO. S. BURROUGHS, Wabash College. 
1. Lectures on Old Testament Prophecy. 2. Inductive Studies in the 
Minor Prophets and Isaiah. 3. Lectures on the Gospels in connection 
with the times of Christ. 4. Inductive Studies in the Gospels. 

By PROFESSOR IRVING F. Woop, Smith College, courses of lectures in 
1. The Gospels and their Relations. 2. Literary Study:—Some ne- 
glected books of the Bible. 3. Historical studies :— David and Solomon. 

Single lectures. ; 

1. The New Bible and its devotional use. 2. Three weeks in Jerusalem 
(illustrated ). 

By PROFESSOR LINCOLN HULLEY, Bucknell University. 
1. Two lectures on Methods of Bible study. 2. Courses of from six to 
twelve lectures on Isaiah, the Psalms and the New Testament Church. 

By ProFEssor E. L. PARKS, Gammon Theological Seminary. 
1. Courses of lectures on the Life of Christ and the Foreshadowings of 
Christ. 2. Book studies:— Exodus, Job, Isaiah, Daniel, Romans, Gala- 
tians, Philippians, 1 and 2 Peter, 1 John, Revelation. 

Single lectures. 

1. The importance of Systematic Bible Study. 2. The Methods of Sys- 
tematic Bible Study. 3. How to use the Bible in Personal Religious 
work. 4. The Hebrew and Christian State, or the Teaching of the Old 
and New Testament upon the State. 5. The Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment upon the Kingdom of God. 6. The Teaching of the New Testa- 
ment upon the Kingdom of God. 
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By PROFESSOR CHARLES HORSWELL, Garrett Biblical Institute, Northwest- 
ern University. 
Courses of lectures. 
1, Beginnings of Hebrew History :—Judges, Kings. 2. The Minor 
Prophets: — Hosea, Micah. 3. The Synoptic Gospels. 4. The Devel- 
opment of Gospel Literature. 5. The Pauline Epistles :— Thessalo- 
nians, Galatians, Romans, Corinthians. 
By PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, Zhe University of Chicago. 
1. The History of New Testament Times, (2) The Heroic Period of 
Jewish History, (2) The Herods and the Romans, (c) Home Life of the 


Jews, (Z) Industrial Life of the Jews, (¢) The Scribes and the Pharisees, - 


(/) Jesus in the light of his times. 2. Historical study of the Life of 
Christ. 
By Dr. CHARLES F. KENT, The University of Chicago. 
Courses on 
1. Hebrew Prophecy. 2. Messianic Prophecy. 3. Hebrew Poetry. 
Single lectures. : 
1. An Ancient Hebrew Love Story. 2. The Problem of the Book of 
Job. 3. Bible Study in Colleges. 4. What is the practical value of the 
Bible to me today? 
By Mr. C. W. Votaw, Zhe University of Chicago. 

1. Some aspects of the Life of Christ, (2) The preparation of the world 
for Christ, (4) The course and chronology of Jesus’ Public Ministry, 
(c) The Judaism with which Christ came into conflict, (@) The plan 
and Method of Jesus, (e) The characteristics of Christ’s Teaching, 
(/) the Historical grounds for the belief in the Divinity of Christ. 

2. The Teaching of Jesus, (2) God, Whose is the Kingdom, (4) The 
Nature and Advent of the Kingdom, (c) Righteousness of the King- 
dom, (d@) The Old Testament Revelation as related to the New, (¢) 
The testimony of Jesus concerning Himself, (/) The future of the 
Kingdom. 

Single Lectures. 
1. Right and Wrong Ideas of the Bible. 2. Better Methods of Bible 
Study. 3. The Rise of the Old Testament Literature. 4. The forma- 
tion of the New Testament canon.* 5. The condition of the World at the 
Advent of Christianity. 6. The Sources and Relations of the Four Gos- 
pels. 
By Mr. DEAN A. WALKER, The University of Chicago. 

I. Messianic Prophecy. 2. Isaiah. 3. Hosea. 4. Amos. 5. Jeremiah. 
6. The Hydrography of Palestine. 7. The Land of Moab — 


By Mr. J. R. BERRY, The University of Chicago. 
1. Old Testament Prophecy. 2. Hosea. 3. Amos. 4. The Psalms. 
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5. Hebrew History; The Exile. 6. The Life of Christ. 7. The Bible 
and Modern Discoveries. 


By Rev. H. L. WILLETT?T, The University of Chicago (Field Secretary of the 
Institute). 

1. Studies in Prophecy. 2. Studies in Messianic Prophecy. 3. The 
Prophecies of Isaiah. 4. The Song of Songs. 5. The Life of Christ. 
6. The Life and Work of Paul. 7. The Great Text-Book. 

By Mr. C. E. WoopruFr, The University of Chicago. 
1. The four Aspects of the Life of Jesus in the Gospels. 2. The Crises 
in the Life of Jesus. 3. The great Ideas in the Teachings of Jesus. 4. 
The Times of Danger in the History of the Apostolic Church. 5. Let- 
ters of the Apostle Paul. 


The statement that the study of the Old Testament is not especially profit- 
able for spiritual growth is one which has often to be combated by the Insti- 
tute. The following from a group of three Missionary teachers who are 
studying the Club Course on the Foreshadowings of the Christ, is of interest 
in this connection : 

“I wish to add my testimony to the helpfulness and value of your course 
of study. What has chiefly surprised me is the direct result it has had on my 
Christian life, giving me such a strong sense of the power and loving purpose 
of God, and thus strengthening me in my everyday life. It has made God 
seem, more than ever before, a God near at hand, and not far off. ; 

“We three are missionary teachers living alone among the mountain people. 
It is very hard for us to find time for this study, and we shall doubtless fall 
behind, but the practical benefit is so great that we would go on with it were it 
still harder to make time for it.” 


We give below an extract from a letter to the St. Andrews Brotherhood, 
published in the January number ‘of the St. Andrews Cross. It assures the 
Institute of the codperation of Mr. James G. Houghteling, the president of 
the Brotherhood, which is one of the most important organizations for Chris- 
tian work in the field. 

“TI have always been impressed with the lamentable lack of any thorough 
knowledge of the Bible on the part of most young men. I have also been 
impressed with the unprofitable way in which most men, who pretend to read 
their Bibles daily, go to it. 

“There has recently come to my notice a scheme of Bible study prepared 
by the American Institute of Sacred Literature, by which fifteen minutes’ Bible- 
reading every day will give a man a very good knowledge of the Bible in four 
years. * * * The direction of these courses of study is in thoroughly compe- 
tent hands, and I recommend all readers of the St. Andrews Cross, who desire 
to do systematic work in the way of Bible study, to investigate this scheme.” 


(Signed) JAMES G. HOUGHTELING. 
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Book Reviews. 


Studies in the History of Christian Apologetics, New Testament and Post- 
Apostolic. By REV. JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D. Sometime Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the New College, Edinburgh. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1894. Pages 
370. $3.00. ‘ 


The plan of this work is in many particulars unique. Beginning with the 
Gospels, its author shows that both Christ and his apostles recognized the neces- 
sity of apologetics, and were always ready to give the grounds for their faith. 
Christ's attitude is to be seen in such passages as Luke 12:1-12, where he 
promises the Holy Ghost as the prompter for disciples on trial — this first promise 
of inspiration, having thus, a pointed reference to apology alone. Further, 
he himself appealed to both prophecy and to his mighty works as evidences 
of his high claims, reénforcing this appeal by his own life of absolute truth. 
The apostles never failed to appeal to miracles and especially to Christ’s 
resurrection. 

After having discussed somewhat fully the possibility and historicity of 
miracles in general, the author treats exhaustively of the miracles in the apos- 
tolic age. His argument here is orderly and convincing. In addition, Paul's 
practice and allusions as contained in the four generally unquestioned epistles 
are shown to be models of apologetic method, while Peter’s zeal, not to say 
partisanship, suggests a caution against a “carnal belligerency”’ in behalf of 
truth. 

In this first half of his work, if we may overlook a certain prolixity and 
something of this belligerency whenever Professor Huxley's name suggests 
itself, the author has constructed an admirable scheme of New Testament 
apologetics. But his second Book on Apologetics in its Two Post-Apostolic 
Periods is not quite above criticism. Besides being but imperfectly a Aistory 
of apologetics, it reads like a work, the material of which was gathered several 
years since,—although in making this statement it is possible we run danger- 
ously near the fate accorded by the author to the higher critics. Apart 
from a few references to magazine literature, almost no recent works are men- 
tioned. The author's struggle is still with the “recent” theories of Renan, 
Strauss, and Baur. No mention is made of Beyschlag, Keim, Edersheim, 
Wendt, Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, or Weiss. And what appears somewhat strange 
in a work on New Testament apologetics, something more than a hundred 
pages, or nearly a third of the entire work, is devoted to a discussion of Old 
Testament criticism. Nor within his own limits, can it be said that in this 
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second book Dr. Macgregor displays a very complete knowlege of the history 
and method of either New Testament or Old Testament criticism. His 
attitude is always polemical, and his discussion is marked less by investigation 
than by rhetorical emphasis. 

That a work of this sort, however, has value is beyond question. The 
man who wishes corroboration of already settled convictions, or who wishes 
a tonic for his own or another’s flagging faith, will find his case here set forth 
with vigor and, often, wit. Dr. Macgregor is an accomplished disputant, 
and has so marshaled and disciplined the result of the last generation's 
apologetics, as to make them very efficient. The following quotation may not 
be the expression of candid research, but it possesses a certain force that may 
atone for the lack of a quality evidently judged out of place in dealing with 
opponents. “If this amateur ‘scholar’ [the author of Supernatural Religion] 
succumb to such masters as Lightfoot and Sanday, an infidel female novelist 
will take the field; showing how a Christian minister became an infidel, and 
set on foot a Christianity denying Christ the Lord, and made a similar infidel 
of his erst Puritan Christian wife,—all on no apparent ground of reason but 
what has been described as a farrago of scraps of after-dinner conversation 
of bookish people, of a loose way of thinking about religion,— certainly with 
no appearance of answer to the real question, as the matter stands, on your 
view: What are we to think of Jesus claiming to be the Saviour, Son of God?” 

In a word, except for those who desire impartial presentation of argu- 
ments and conclusions, the work is likely to be of considerable value as 
a contribution to popular apologetic literature of the polemic sort. But the 
man who wishes a careful and equally convincing presentation of Christian 
truth in the light of today’s scholarship will find other works more to his taste, 
and probably, more in accord with the aims and method of apologetic. 

‘ S. M. 


The Johannine Theology: A study of the doctrinal contents of the Gospel and 
Epistles of the Apostle John. By GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Yale Univer- 
sity. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1894. Pp. xii., 387. $2.00. 


The criticisms that are here presented do not concern the spirit of Pro- 
fessor Stevens’ book, which is fair and reverent, nor do they refer to the inter- 
pretation of particular passages, with which I substantially agree, but they 
touch (a) the author's view of the sources of the Johannean theology, (6) his 
conception of the Zasé of biblical theology, and (c) his method. 

In regard to the sources, the author excludes the Apocalypse with the 
remark that “whatever view be held respecting its authorship, it represents 
a type of teaching so peculiar in its form and matter that it should be treated 
separately.” This position seems untenable. (1) The form of the Apocalypse 
is a purely /iterary question, and therefore does not constitute a reason for 
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special treatment of its theology, nor does it constitute any part of such 
a reason. If one were writing on the theological views of John Milton, 
could it be urged that the difference in form between Milton’s prose and 
poetry constituted a reason why one or the other should be excluded ? Did he 
have one view of God and the world when writing in prose and another when 
writing in verse? (2) If the matter of the Apocalypse be very peculiar, as 
the author holds, then, if John is the author of the Apocalypse, this peculiarity 
makes it imperative that the Apocalypse should mot be excluded. If the 
teaching were of peculiar, its omission might not be significant; but, on the 
supposition that John wrote the Apocalypse, the very strangeness of its views 
is the strongest of reasons why a book that aims to present the theology of 
John should consider these views. It is not true, then, that whatever view be 
held respecting the authorship of the Apocalypse, the peculiarity of its matter 
requires that it be treated separately. If John did not write it, then obviously 
its content does not belong in a presentation of John’s theology. If, however, 
John did write it, then to present John’s theology, while ignoring the Apoca- 
lypse, is to present a fragment. 2 

The next point to be considered is the author's view of the éasé of biblical 
theology. He says (page 1) that “biblical theology undertakes to define the 
peculiarities of the various types of teaching which are found in Sacred Scrip- 
ture.” In agreement with this he says (Preface xii.): “It can hardly be 
doubted that there is room in our theological literature for an exposition of 
the theology of John, which shall set forth the salient features of this great 
type of New Testament teaching.” Accordingly, biblical theology has to do 
only with the sadient features of the different types of teaching found in the 
Bible. This is an unjustifiable narrowing of the sphere of biblical theology. 
The most eminent writers on the biblical theology of the New Testament — 
Weiss and Beyschlag — have not conceived of the task in this way. Biblical 
theology includes a// the teaching of the Bible, and not merely “the peculiar- 
ities of the various types.” 

Again, all writers on biblical theology agree that it is a Aéstorical science. 
This characteristic more than any other marks it off from systematic theology. 
Now the author seems to sin against this law of biblical theology when he 
recognizes no distinction between the words of Jesus and the words of John. 
He says (Preface x.) that “the Fourth Gospel represents in all its parts the 
Johannine theology.”’ This statement means, apparently, that John endorsed 
all that Jesus said. Doubtless. But it does not follow that John’s own words, 
which constitute about three-fifths of the Gospel, give us the same doctrines 
and the same aspects of doctrine which are found in the words of Jesus. To 
present, as the author does, the doctrine of the words of Jesus as the doctrine 
of John is simply to obliterate personal characteristics. It is unhistorical. 
This course is not justified by the difficulty of a perfect separation of the words 
of Jesus from the words of John. It would be justifiable only in case that the 
author regarded John’s record of the words of Jesus as thoroughly unhistor- 
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ical, a fabrication out of John’s own mind. But we suppose that Professor 
Stevens does not thus regard John’s record. 

It remains to speak briefly of the method of the book before us. The 
author seems to proceed from without rather than from within. He comes to 
the writings of John with the method of the dogmatician rather than with that 
of biblical theology. This may be sufficiently illustrated from the table of con- 
tents. Of the fourteen chapters which directly concern John’s theology, only 
one has anything distinctively Johannean in its title. That is chapter IV. on 
the doctrine of the Logos. The other titles, if we drop from them the words 
“John” and “Johannine,” might be used as captions under which the 
teaching of Paul could be presented as well as that of John. They have no 
flavor from the Johannean writings. They do not suggest the peculiarities or 
the salient features of John’s writings, which we should naturally expect from 
the author's preface. They present rather the subjects and the order of 
arrangement which one may see in the table of contents of any work on sys- 
tematic theology. This again is evidence that we have before us a dogmatic 
treatise on the writings of John rather than a work on biblical theology, and 
a perusal of the book supports this conclusion. The three points which have 
been briefly discussed appear to be defects when the book of Professor Stevens 
is regarded from the point of view of biblical theology. However, as a dis- 
cussion of some features of the doctrine of the Fourth Gospel and of the 
Epistles of John, the book is a credit to American scholarship. 

GEORGE H. GILBERT. 


ANOTHER OPINION, 


* To all who have had the pleasure and profit of reading Professor Stevens’ 
presentation of the Pauline theology, this work on the theology of John will 
come with especial interest. The need of such a work is beyond question ; 
it arises not only from the comparative meagerness of literature on this par- 
ticular theme but also from the especial worth of the Johannine teachings for 
our day with its broadening conceptions of truth. The masterly commentaries 
of Westcott, Reynolds, Godet, Weiss, Luthardt, and Haupt and others have 
made luminous the line of thought in the Gospel and Epistles; there certainly 
was room for a synthetic presentation of the great teachings of both. This 
Professor Stevens aims to give us. Before we note how successfully this has 
been done we must emphasize the boundaries of this aim. These include no 
discussion of the authorship of the Gospel nor the consideration of the subjec- 
tiveelement. The Johannine authorship is presupposed and both the Gospel 
and Epistles are received as John’s conception of the person and teaching of 
Christ. The leading question has been, how does this apostle, judging from 
a careful exegesis of his own words, present the truth to us? The whole 
value of the books rests, ultimately, of course, upon its exegesis. Three things 
are evident regarding this: (1) it reveals a full appreciation of the work of 
the best scholars ; (2) it is careful, penetrating and sober ; (3) it is independent 
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and fair. Such an estimate carries with it our estimate of results, and we can 
say only one thing of them and that is that they are eminently satisfactory. 
They seem tc us to make emphatic just that which needs emphasis and, as 
against, in certain instances, the conclusions of writers like Wendt or Holtz- 
mann on the one side and Weiss on the other, to keep the golden mean. 
The absence of a dogmatic assertiveness, the sympathy with the broad truths 
of the gospel and the careful discrimination of statement and inference must 
attract all who have made any study of the Johannine writings. For exam- 
ples of that to which we refer see the chapters on The Union of the Son 
with the Father, The Doctrine of Love, The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
The Johannine Eschatology. One rises from the perusal of the book with the 
feeling that the exalted conceptions of the Gospels and the Epistles are estab- 
lished without the forcing of texts either by reading them apart from their con- 
nection or by reading interpretations into them. Words are discussed when- 
ever they, as words, bear upon a doctrine and need elucidation, e. g., the verbs 
used in the statements regarding prayer or in those regarding love. Indeed 
with comprehensive and well-balanced treatment the author gives us a clear, 
trustworthy, helpful view of John’s teaching. There is a final chapter contain- 
ing a comparison ‘of Paul’s and John’s theology which sets forth the dis- 
tinctive conceptions of each and also their fundamental unity. The whole 
book is worthy of careful perusal and is a real addition to the literature con- 
cerning the Johannine writings. It is well furnished with a bibliography of 
the subject and an index of texts and subjects. 
J. S. RieGs. 


Aus dem Leben des Propheten Jesaia. Neun akademische Kanzel-reden, von 
Dr. Rup. KITTEL. 

The object of this excellent little book is best stated in the words of the 
author, who is well-known to students by his Geschichte der Hebréer. 
“Several essays have appeared lately on the relation of the Old Testament, 
especially of recent Old Testament research to Christian faith. Far~be it 
from me to say a word against them. I deem it however quite as helpful to 
show by an example how the Old Testament regarded from the point of 
view of our present knowledge of it can be made profitable to the congrega- 
tion to a greater extent than has yet been done.”” The nine addresses (for 
Dr. Kittel expressly declines to call them sermons) are arranged in chronolog- 
ical order from the prophet's call to the overthrow of the Assyrians. The 
subjects are all taken from portions of the book which are generally believed 
to be from the pen of Isaiah. Each address has a suggestive title and bears 
on some phase of modern life. It is a scholarly, temperate, and devout con- 
tribution to homiletic exegesis. 


W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
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